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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


He  Won*t  Be  at  the  Convention 

A  few  days  ago,  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  we  had 
an  experience  which  almost  made  us  look  for  dino¬ 
saurs  in  our  later  journey  through  the  quiet  country¬ 
side. 

From  across  the  street  we  spotted  it  and  turned 
our  eager  footsteps  toward  it.  We  really  thought  that 
type  of  store  had  ceased  to  exist  about  the  time  we 
were  uttering  our  first  growls  on  our  teething  ring. 

The  building  was  fairly  modern.  It  was  probably 
the  pride  of  the  hamlet  when  the  Revolutionary  War 
started,  but  it  had  not  been  well  maintained. 

There  were  two  windows.  One  was  entirely  closed 
by  dingy  shades,  the  other  contained  about  fourteen 
copies  of  a  fashion  quarterly.  They  were  arranged 
with  artless  art.  In  short  they  were  dumped  in  the 
window.  Merely  these  and  nothing  more. 

Efforts  to  peer  through  the  door  were  vain  and  we 
made  bold  to  cross  the  threshold.  Deep,  dark  and 
mysterious  yawned  the  unlighted  interior  and  we 
were  conscious  of  the  sacrilege  of  our  resounding 
footsteps  upon  the  ancient  floor.  Dimly  we  were 
aware  of  piles  of  piece  goods  upon  the  old  counters 
at  either  hand. 

Eerily  we  felt  rather  than  saw  the  presence  of  a 
female  clerk  behind  one  of  the  counters  and  then 
finally  we  came  to  the  back  of  the  store — ^yes,  it  was 
a  store — and  found  a  little  white-haired  man  bending 
in  the  dusk  over  a  book  of  accounts. 

In  the  still  further  depths  there  was  what  we  took 
to  be  a  butcher  shop,  but  our  companions  assured  us 
it  was  a  grocery  and  we  rejected  our  own  impression 
as  unreasonable,  for  meat  spoils  after  a  time. 

To  the  old  man  we  made  it  known  that  we  were 


interested  in  stores  and  had  ventured  to  invade  his. 
He  was  friendly  and  interesting.  When  we  politely 
uttered  the  hailing  cry  of  retailers;  “How  is  business”, 
and  he  gave  us  the  inevitable,  “fairly  good”,  we  knew 
we  were  among  friends. 

Then  he  took  us  into  his  “annex”,  an  adjoining 
windowless  room  about  forty  feet  square  and  made 
dim  instead  of  black  by  a  few  beams  from  a  sky-light 
high  aloft.  Around  this  chamber  ran  a  narrow  bal¬ 
cony  edged  by  a  railing  of  such  ancient  workmanship 
that  it  might  have  been  valuable  as  an  antique.  Scat¬ 
tered,  no  other  word  will  do,  about  the  floor  were  half 
a  dozen  tables  with  various  exhibits  of  ancient  mer¬ 
chandise  upon  them.  We  stopped  to  examine  some 
baby  clothes  which  must  have  been  made  for  babies 
who  since  have  died  of  old  age. 

The  old  man  told  us  “they”  had  had  a  “dollar  day” 
the  day  before  and  things  were  “a  little  quiet  after  it”. 

In  reminiscent  vein,  he  told  us  he  had  been  a 
bundle  boy  in  1853. 

He  is  not  coining  to  the  Convention. 


The  Grab-Bag  Method  Is  Out-of-Date 

Many  retailers  go  after  business  the  way  children 
reach  into  a  “grab-bag”  at  a  church  fair. 

The  grab-bag  is  a  mysterious  thing,  taken  on  faith 
as  containing  objects  of  value,  and  one  must  reach 
blindly  into  it  and  be  satisfied  with  what  the  groping 
hand  finds. 

No  skill  or  intelligence  is  used  in  drawing  things 
from  the  grab-bag.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  luck. 

This  is  true  also  in  the  way  some  stores  go  after 
business. 

They  just  take  it  on  faith  that  there  is  business 
to  be  had  in  their  communities.  They  don’t  know 
why.  They  don’t  know  how  much  and  they  distinctly 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  to  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  available  to  them. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
such  stores  should  show  violent  fluctuations  both  in 
volume  and  in  net  earnings.  They  simply  grope  about 
in  the  dark  interior  of  the  grab  bag  and  bring  forth 
whatever  their  unintelligent  hands  chance  to  seize. 

How  differently  the  most  progressive  retail  con¬ 
cerns  operate. 

With  them  the  guess  work  is  reduced  to  a  miniinuiii. 

Everything  is  intelligently  planned. 

Sales  are  budgeted  and  carefully  planned. 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion  are  not  left  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment.  Good  hard  thinking  in  advance 
has  been  resorted  to  and  advertising  campaigns  are 
scheduled  and  maintained. 

The  consumption  ability  of  the  community  is 
probed. 

Consideration  is  given  to  general  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  store’s  customers. 

Merchandise  is  chosen  in  accord  with  all  that  can 
be  learned  concerning  the  desires  and  the  ability  to 
pay  of  their  customers. 

Staffs  are  increased  or  reduced  with  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  precision  which  mark  the  handling  ot 
sails  on  a  racing  yacht. 

The  course  is  charted  and  every  inch  of  canvas 
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which  the  craft  will  carry  is  brought  to  bear  to  the 
task  of  reaching  the  goal. 

Here  is  no  blind  groping  after  haphazard  results. 
Here  are  alertness,  resource,  definite  policy  and 
lM>undles8  energy. 

These  are  the  stores  which  will  hold  their  places 
in  the  future  and,  come  good  or  bad  times,  they  will 
go  successfully  on  their  way. 

Such  stores  know  the  importance  of  using  every  aid 
which  can  be  given  their  business.  Their  manage¬ 
ments  demand  the  facts  and  to  get  them  they  keep  in 
touch  with  other  stores  throughout  the  country. 

You  will  find  their  executives  always  present  and 
taking  leading  parts  wherever  men  of  their  calling 
are  meeting  in  convention. 

Take  the  associate  membership  groups  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  unfailingly 
you  will  find  the  representatives  of  these  stores  num- 
bere<l  among  the  directors  and  committee  men  of  such 
groups. 

“When  do  they  get  the  time  to  do  their  work  in 
their  own  stores?,”  sometimes  is  asked.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  efficient  executives,  who  have  their  jobs 
so  well  organized  that  things  go  on  even  when  they 
are  away. 

“I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  attend  your 
meetings”,  says  an  executive,  “hut  our  President 
always  insists  we  must  be  on  the  job  continuously,” 
Here  are  the  victims  of  presidential  stupidity.  These 
executives  live  upon  themselves  until  they  starve.  To 
such  general  managers,  absence  from  the  job  can 
mean  only  one  thing  and  that  neglect  of  duty. 

They  <lo  not  realize  that  the  mind  must  be  re¬ 
freshed  even  as  the  body.  They  seem  to  believe  that 
the  brain  cells  are  self-feeding  and  self-perpetuating. 
They  do  not  recognize  that  the  brain,  like  any  other 
container,  can  be  drawn  upon  until  there  is  no  more 
of  inspiration,  no  more  of  ideas — nothing  but  ex¬ 
haustion. 

«  »  «  «  » 

We  remember  very  well  the  story  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  merchants  of  the  present  day  who  was 
brought  up  under  one  of  the  old  time  retailers.  The 
old  timer  began  as  a  peddler  and  in  the  wor«ls  of  the 
present  head  of  the  business  he  founded,  “He  was, 
despite  the  successful  growth  of  his  store,  still  a 
peddler  when  he  died.” 

Under  this  old  merchant  the  man  who  succeeded 
him  never  had  a  vacation.  For  many  years  he  worked 
night  and  «lay.  Perhaps  in  those  days  there  were  no 
worth  while  conventions  for  retailers  hut  if  there  had 
been  this  executive  would  never  have  had  the  chance 
to  attend. 

During  many  years  the  only  rest  period  he  ever  had 
was  from  Friday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

When  he  felt  he  could  bear  it  no  longer  he  decided 
he  would  have  a  vacation  even  if  it  meant  quitting 
his  job.  He  bought  tickets  to  Europe  for  himself  and 
wife  and  then  told  his  employer  he  was  going  to  take 
a  vacation.  The  old  man  voiced  his  approval  but 
asked  him  to  come  up  to  his  house  and  see  him  that 
night.  When  he  got  there  the  old  retailer  so  worked 
upon  his  sympathies  that  despite  his  determination 
he  cancelled  his  sailing  and  stayed  on  the  job. 


Fortunately  few  retailers  today  carry  the  thing  so 
far  as  that. 

Even  the  hardest-boiled  have  learned  at  least  that 
it  is  the  thing  to  be  reckoned  as  one  who  wants  his 
people  to  travel  and  see  things  and  bring  home  fresh 
ideas. 

And  yet  while  giving  lip  service  to  the  newer  idea 
it  is  so  easy  to  find  reasons  for  failure  to  let  one’s 
executives  attend  conventions.  What  can  a  man  say 
when  his  boss  tells  him,  “I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  have  you  go  hut  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  get  any 
good  from  it.” 

The  more  modern  attitude,  of  course,  is  to  say; — 
“There  is  going  to  be  a  convention  of  men  of  your 
calling,  go  and  mingle  with  them.  I  want  you  to  get 
everything  you  can  from  the  meeting.  I  have  looked 
over  the  program  and  it’s  full  of  good  things.  When 
we  get  back — for  I’m  going  too — we’ll  have  a  staff 
conference  and  see  what  we  can  use  of  what  we  get.” 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  in  developing  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  old  grab-hag  stage  to  its  present  scien¬ 
tific  basis  has  been  the  growth  of  the  trade  associa¬ 
tion  idea.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Inbreeding  has  done  more  to  bring  about  the  re¬ 
trogression  of  business  than  any  one  other  thing. 

It’s  a  grand  opportunity  to  meet  other  men  of  your 
own  calling  and  have  a  chance  to  compare  ideas  and 
share  experience. 

Stop  going  after  business  by  the  grah-hag  method 
and  learn  to  plan  intelligently  and  execute  your  plans 
through  modern  methods. 


We  Have  Been  Learning  From  the  Cleaners! 

It  was  our  privilege,  on  January  16th,  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  and  several 
things  struck  us  as  worthy  of  comment  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

First  of  all,  the  dyeing  and  cleaning  business  is  one 
in  which,  because  of  the  very  definite  limits  of  the 
trade,  the  majority  of  establishments  are  small.  There 
are  not  the  same  great  opportunities  that  retailers 
have. 

And  yet  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  brought  thousands 
of  the  men  of  that  trade  to  Washington.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  facing  their  great  audience  from  the  speakers’ 
platform  was  an  inspiration  in  itself. 

Memory  flew  at  once  to  a  session  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  annual  convention  of 
last  year,  when  our  President  was  obliged  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  President  of  the  Dyers  and  Cleaners’  organ¬ 
ization  to  an  audience  composed  largely  of  vacant 
chairs,  and  we  could  not  avoid  the  thought  that  these 
friendly  Dyers  and  Cleaners  were  heaping  coals  of 
fire  upon  the  head  of  our  organization  by  introduc¬ 
ing  its  Managing  Director  to  so  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  an  audience. 


Something  About  Conventions 

Conventions  are  the  great  rallying  points  of  the 
trades  which  hold  them  and  any  trade  may  justly  be 
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judged  by  the  way  its  members  turn  out  to  attend 
the  convention  of  its  recognized  national  association. 

Those  progressive  members  who  attend  conventions 
need  not  be  told  how  greatly  a  good  program  and  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  opinions  and  experiences 
with  other  members  of  the  same  trade  beneiits  tliem. 

Good  conventions  and  good  programs  do  not  just 
happen. 

They  are  had  only  as  the  result  of  months  of 
patient  and  intelligent  work  and  such  conventions 
are  entitled  to  the  support  which  is  shown  by  com¬ 
plete  and  serious  attendance. 

The  members  of  an  Association,  indeed  even  those 
who  are  not  members  but  are  permitted  to  attend, 
should  recognize  an«l  assume  an  obligation  for  the 
performance  of  their  part  in  the  making  of  a  success¬ 
ful  meeting. 

They  can  do  this  by  prompt  attendance  at  its 
sessions — 

— by  remaining  until  the  adjournment  of 
each  session — 

— by  intelligently  following  the  speakers — 

— by  participating  in  discussions — 

— by  sharing  with  the  chairman  the  desire 
to  accord  to  each  speaker  the  opportunity 
to  present  his  subject  to  a  full  audience. 

Probably  no  one  but  the  presiding  officer  fully 
realizes  the  embarrassment  which  comes  from  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  prominent  speaker  to  a 
meeting  made  up  largely  of  vacant  chairs. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  Association  member, 
and  certainly  for  every  Convention  delegate,  to  real¬ 
ize  that  that  speaker  probably  had  to  be  persuaded 
to  accept  your  Association’s  invitation. 

Doubtless  he  was  tohl  that  you  and  your  fellow 
members  would  greatly  appreciate  his  generosity  in 
being  willing  to  put  his  own  affairs  aside  to  come  and 
give  you  a  message  that  you  need. 

And  then  when  he  gets  there,  what  must  he  his  im¬ 
pression  to  find  that  apparently  you  didn't  want  him 
after  all? 

If  you  hatl  wanted  to  hear  him  you  would  have  been 
on  hand  for  that  purpose. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  realized  the  extent  of  the 
unintentional  discourtesy  of  which  convention  audi¬ 
ences  can  be  guilty. 

It  is  so  easy  for  each  individual  to  feel  that  he  can 
slip  out  of  the  room  and  that  he  will  not  be  missed, 
but  every  other  person  has  the  same  right  to  think  the 
same  thing  and,  when  many  of  them  imlulge  in  that 
privilege,  it  leaves  your  Convention  officers  ready  to 
throw  up  their  hands  in  despair. 

The  Conventions  of  this  Association  have  been 
notable  landmarks  of  progress  in  our  trade.  Their 
great  value  cannot  be  questioned  and  yet  many  of 
our  delegates  frequently  strain  the  bounds  of  courtesy 
in  their  failure  to  support  the  Convention  by  early 
and  continuous  attendance. 

Just  now  we  are  facing  the  beginning  of  our  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  and  we  very  earnestly  ask 
for  your  cooperation. 

Give  us  your  undivided  support  and  help  us  to 
make  this  the  greatest  and  best  Convention  our  trade 
ever  has  held. 


A  Laboratory 

Which  Puts  You  on  the  Defensive 

Another  thing  about  the  National  Association  of 
Dyers  and  Cleaners  which  we  think  you  should  know 
is  that  in  Washington  they  have  set  up  a  testing  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  textiles  to  determine  which 
fabrics  will  stand  the  cleaning  processes  and  whicli 
will  not,  and  also  to  determine  the  best  processes  of 
cleaning  and  dyeing. 

This  laboratory  is  housed  in  a  fine  new  building 
erected  by  the  organization.  It  is  complete  with  all 
necessary  scientific  and  other  equipment.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  trained  chemists. 

The  findings  of  this  testing  house  are  issued  to  all 
members  of  the  Dyers  an<l  Cleaners  Association  to 
help  them  in  their  work  and  to  keep  down  the 
amount  of  claims  brought  against  them  by  consumers 
for  articles  which  would  not  stand  their  industry's 
processes. 

A  fine  ami  splendid  step  for  a  trade  association  to 
take  but  these  people  have  gone  further  than  that 
h«*cause  they  are  offering  the  most  generous  coopera¬ 
tion  to  many  bigger  ami  far  richer  trades  through  the 
invitation  to  establish  research  fellowships  at  this  fine 
new  plant  of  theirs. 


A  Great  Chance  For  You! 

As  we  mingled  with  the  dyers  and  cleaners  at  the 
eonvention  in  Washington  we  could  not  escape  the 
thought  that  probably  few  memhers  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  realize  how  much  they 
could  learn  of  value  to  their  own  stores  through  close 
cooperation  with  the  cleaners  and  dyers  of  their  own 
cities. 

How  often  do  you  supjiose  the  wimien  that  you  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  your  customers  are  being 
told  that  goods  tliey  bought  of  you  were  of  inferior 
manufacture? 

If  you  knew  someone  in  your  community  was  offer¬ 
ing  proof  that  your  store  is  not  a  dependable  |)lace 
to  buy  merchandise  it  seems  probable  you  would  not 
sleep  at  all  until  you  had  hunted  up  that  person  and 
examined  his  |troof  and  <lone  ail  you  could  to  correct 
the  hail  im|>ression  in  your  customers'  minds. 

And  yet,  in  your  town  are  a  number  of  cleaners 
and  dyers  to  wlumi  your  customers  take  merchandise 
which  they  have  bought  from  you.  I’liey  want  it 
cleaned.  Sonielimes  it  satisfactorily  survives  the 
cleaning  jirocesses:  frequently  it  does  not. 

Just  imagine  one  of  your  best  customers  talking 
with  a  dry  cleaner  who  has  to  make  an  unsatisfactory 
report  upon  a  «lres8  left  to  he  cleaned. 

Customer: — ^“‘l  think  that's  a  shame!  You 
have  ruined  my  dress  and  it  was  almost  new. 

1  got  a  stain  on  it  and  1  brought  it  here  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  you  were  reliable.  Look  at 
it!  1  can  never  wear  it  again.  It's  shrunk  so 
1  can't  get  it  on!” 

Cleaner: — ^“1  am  very  sorry.  Madam,  hut 
it  was  not  our  fault.  We  used  only  our  regu¬ 
lar  and  entirely  safe  process  on  it.  I’m  sorry 
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it  has  shrunk  (or  stretched  or  faded  or 
cracked!  hut  I  know  it  was  not  our  fault, 
where  did  you  buy  it?” 

Customer  here  names  your  store. 

Cleaner:  “We  have  had  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  dresses  that  were  bought  at  that 
store.  There’s  something  about  the  fabrics 
in  their  dresses  that  doesn't  stand  up.  1 
would  suggest  that  you  take  the  dress  up 
there  and  show  it  to  them.  They  really 
should  stand  behind  their  own  goods  and  1 
can  prove  that  it  wasn’t  our  fault.” 


stall  the  type  of  conversation  we  have  set  forth  in 
this  article. 

in  several  cities  the  cleaners  have  been  asked  to 
sit  in  with  the  adjusters  of  the  leading  stores  at  peri¬ 
odic  luncheons  and  this  cooperation  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  mutual  benefit. 

Remember  this  is  a  year  when  our  watch  word 
should  be  “Conservation”. 

We  must  conserve  our  good  will. 

We  must  conserve  our  satisfied  customers. 

We  must  conserve  our  profits. 

Cooperation  is  a  great  step  to  conservation. 


Do  you  realize  that  the  equivalent  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion  may  be  taking  place  in  your  town  a  dozen  times 
a  day? 

What  is  that  sort  of  thing  doing  to  your  good  will? 

Perhaps  the  customer  comes  back  and  demands  that 
you  stand  behind  the  goods.  That  is  costly  but  at 
least  it  gives  you  a  chance  to  square  yourself. 

More  often  the  customer  may  not  go  hack  to  you 
but  if  she  doesn’t  the  chances  are  you  are  not  going 
to  get  any  more  of  her  trade. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  find  out 
ichat  your  customers  are  being  told? 

Remember  the  cleaners  have  a  thoroughly  equipped 
laboratory  to  analyze  fabrics  and  they  can  hack  up 
their  statements. 

W  hat  do  you  know  about  the  textiles  in  the  clothes 
you  sell  or  even  in  your  own  piece  goods  section? 

You  can  easily  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  clean¬ 
ers  in  your  town.  Their  own  National  Association 
has  told  them  to  cooperate  with  you  and  they  are 
ready. 

If  you  will  just  seek  them  out  and  have  a  talk  with 
them  you'll  he  suri»rised  to  find  out  how  much  they 
can  tell  you  about  the  kind  of  merchandise  you  are 
selling  ami  they  can  help  you  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs. 

Also  a  friendly  cooperative  understanding  probably 
will  help  to  conserve  your  good  will  for  it  will  fore- 


This  Association  Needs  a  Laboratory 

And  here  we  are  again  with  our  suggestion  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  should  oper¬ 
ate  a  testing  laboratory  for  the  benefit  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  trade. 

If  the  cleaners  and  dyers  can  finance  a  laboratory, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  great  and 
rich  trade  like  ours  can  do  so. 

Some  stores  are  establishing  their  own  laboratories. 

Good,  but  not  sufficient! 

They  cannot  try  their  own  cases  and  expect  the 
other  party  to  any  dispute  to  accept  their  finding. 

The  Association  is  im{>ersonal,  unbiased.  Its  find¬ 
ings  would  secure  general  acceptance. 

And  as  a  trade  we  could  afford  a  breadth  and  scope 
of  investigation  which  no  individual  store  could 
afford. 

How  long  are  you  willing  to  go  along  as  the  most 
poorly  informed  factor  in  the  whole  chain? 

The  manufacturer  knows; 

The  cleaner  knows; 

The  customer  is  finding  out. 

Only  the  retailer  has  not  informed  himself. 

Is  this  condition  tolerable? 


New  Books  Which  Are  of  Interest  to 
Retailers  Cover  Many  Subjects 

A  nuniher  of  interesting  new  lK)oks  on  retail  and 
other  business  problems  have  come  to  the  Association 
for  review  during  the  i)ast  month  or  so.  It  was  hoi)ed 
that  criticisms  of  the.se  books,  or  several  of  them  at 
least,  might  be  included  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
but  exigencies  of  sjjace  and  the  pressure  of  i)rei)arations 
for  the  convention  have  made  this  impossible. 

Among  the  publications  awaiting  review  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment  for  which  is  herewith  made  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  the  following:  “The  Economics  of  Instal¬ 
ment  Selling”,  by  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  (Harpers)  ; 
“Principles  of  Window  Display”,  by  James  Hamilton 
Picken  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.)  ;  “Psychology  for  Execu¬ 
tives”,  by  Elliott  Dunlap  Smith,  (Harpers) ;  “Fur 
Truths”,  by  Abraham  Gottlieb,  (Harpers)  ;  “Trade  As¬ 
sociation  Activities”,  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  “Clothes  Economy  for  Well  Dressed  Women”, 
by  Marjorie  Wells,  (Dodd  Mead  &  Co.) 


Member  Wishes  to  Sell  Ten  Used  Cash 
Registers  of  Various  Types 

Ten  used  Cash  Registers  are  offered  for  sale  by  a 
memlier  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  regis¬ 
ters  are  l)eing  discarded  because  this  member  is  closing 
several  units  in  his  chain  of  stores.  The  offer  follows; 
FOR  S.ALE: — Two,  6-multiple  drawer  National  Cash 
Registers  in  oak;  three,  8-multiple  drawer  Cash  Regis¬ 
ters  in  mahogany ;  one,  2-multiple  drawer  Cash  Register 
in  mahogany.  .All  of  these  machines  are  the  900  type, 
having  receipt,  no  sale  and  slip  keys  up  to  99.99. 

Also  two,  2,000  type  Cash  Registers  without  cash 
drawers,  which  are  being  used  for  sales  analysis, 
distribution  and  other  purposes,  having  18  subtotal 
keys  and  '3  grand  total  keys,  finished  in  walnut. 

All  these  registers  are  in  good  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  and  can  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Any  members  interested  in  this  offer  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York,  and  their  inquiry  will  be  referred  to  the 
proper  party. 
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COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

17th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

February  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6th 
Annual  Meeting — National  Council 


S.  S.  Leviathan 

6:30  P.  M.  Annual  Dinner  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
and  Alternate  Councilors  with  Directors  of 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Group  Chairmen  and  Directors. 

The  dinner  will  be  given  by  the  United  States 
Lines  aboard  the  S.  S.  Leviathan,  the  largest 
steamship  in  the  world,  at  its  dock  in  Ho¬ 
boken.  Buses  leave  Association  headquarters 
at  5 :00  P.  M  carrying  guests  direct  to  the 
ship. 


Music  by  the  Leviathan  Band. 

Selection  by  Mr.  John  Rowan,  formerly  with 
“Rose  Marie”.  Courtesy  of  Willmark  Ser¬ 
vice  System,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions. 

Mr.  Beatty  Stevens,  Publicity  Director. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Reports  by  Councilors  on  business  conditions  in 
their  states. 

Reports  by  Group  Chairmen  on  Activities  of 
Groups. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  7th 
General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 


9:00  A.M 
9:30  A.  M. 


10:15  A.  M. 


Registration. 

Call  to  Order. 

President  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

Selections. 

The  Wolfsie  Orchestra. 

Under  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Wolfsie. 

Addrea*. 

President  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

Address. 


11:00  A.  M 

11:10  A.M. 
11:20  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

.Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

Reading  of  Nominations  for  New  Directors. 
Taxation. 

Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman,  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee,  NRDGA. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  7th 
General  Session 


Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.M.  Call  to  Order. 

President,  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

2  K)S  P.  M.  Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hess,  Professor  of  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr.,  Selfridge  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Mr.  Victor  Sincere,  President,  The  Bailey  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  President,  The  National 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Burton,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Felix  Vorenberg,  President,  The  Gil- 


3:45  P.  M. 

4:30  P.  M. 
4:55  P.  M. 

5 :00  P.  M. 


Christ  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  President. 
American  Retailers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cook,  F.  W.  Cook,  Ltd.,  Dudley, 
England. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  President,  Kauf¬ 
man  Dept.  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1928  and  the  Retalier. 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  Vice-President,  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Elections  of  Directors. 

President  Hudson  turns  over  the  Convention 
Sessions  to  the  Group  Chairmen  for  the 
discussion  of  “Adapting  Retailing  to  Chang¬ 
ing  Conditions”  in  Group  Sessions  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday. 

Atljournment. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7th 
The  Smoker 


Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Mr.  Lew  Hahn. 

Selections. 

Choral  Society  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Conducted  by  Mr.  Albert 
G.  Janpolski. 

8:15  P.  M.  Measuring  What  the  Consumer  Wants. 

Mr.  J.  David  Houser,  J.  David  Houser  and 
Associates,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Discussion. 

9 :00  P.  M.  Inforniai  Question  Box  on  New  Problems  of 
Distribution. 

Chairman  Hahn  assisted,  by  the  following 
Group  Chairmen. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Broidv,  Controllers’  Congress. 

Mr.  Beatty  Stevens,  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Paswaters,  Store  Managers’ 
Division. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow,  Personnel  Group. 

Mr.  M.  Forman,  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gimbel,  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  L.  Abramovitz,  Import  Managers’ 
Group. 

11:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  8th 
Group  Sessions 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Grand  Ballroom 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Beatty  Stevens,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10:05  A.  M.  A  Writer  and  Economist  Looks  into  the  Store 
from  the  Outside. 

Mr.  F.  J.  ScHLiNK,  Co-Author,  "Your  Money’s 
Worth — A  Study  in  the  Waste  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Dollar”,  and  Asst.  Secretary,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  New 
York. 

10:45  A.  M.  A  Woman  Shopper  Looks  into  the  Store  from 
the  Outside. 

Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Strong,  President,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Plan- 
dome,  N.  Y. 

11:15  A.  M.  A  Psychologist  Goes  Shopping. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neer.  h'rank  B.  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Parlor  1 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  J.  H.  Paswaters,  Vice-President, 
James  A.  Hearn  &  on.  New  York. 

10:05  A.  M.  Applying  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  to  Your  Own  Store. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person,  Managing  Director, 
The  Taylor  Society,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

11  :00  A.  M.  Money  Saving  Results  of  Management  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  ^ 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Fuller.  Secretary,  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Butterfly  Room 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  O.  W.  Knauth,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

10:05  A.  M.  Foreign  Buying. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Burton,  General  Mgr.,  The  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

11:00  A.  M.  Building  Store  Prestige  to  Minimise  Sales 
Resistance. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

12:00  M.  .\djournment. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom 

9:30  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York. 

9:45  A.  M.  Estimate  of  Cost  of  Personnel  Department 
Organisation  in  Stores  of  Various  Sixes. 

Mr.  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Michigan. 

10:15  A.  M.  The  Use  of  Outside  Agencies  in  Training  Re¬ 
tail  Salespeople. 

Miss  Genevieve  Gordon,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

11:00  A.  M.  Assembling  and  Disseminating  Fashion  Infor¬ 
mation  within  the  Store. 

Miss  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Professor  of  Tex¬ 
tiles  and  Clothing,  Cornell  University,  and 
Associate  Director  Bureau  of  Costume  Art, 
N.R.D.G.A. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


12:00  M. 


12:00  M. 
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TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  M.  Forman,  Supt.  of  Receiving, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 

10:05  A.  M.  Better  Packing. 

Mr.  Edward  Dahill,  Chief  Engineer,  Freight 
Container  Bureau,  American  Railway  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

Discussion. 

10:50  A.  M.  Unit  Packing. 

Mr.  Herman  Neadf.rland,  Vice-President,  A. 

I.  Namm  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  (10  minutes  each)  by: 

1.  A  retail  store  buyer. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kasper,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

2.  A  manufacturer  engaged  in  unit  packing. 
Mr.  Wm.  Von  Elm,  President,  A.  Kreamer, 

Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  An  association  interested  in  unit  packing. 
General  Discussion. 

12:10  P.  M.  Adapting  Air  Exprea*  Service  to  Retailing. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Malcolm,  Mgr.,  Publicity  Dept., 
American  Railway  Express  Co. 

12 :30  P.  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  L.  Abramovitz,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

10:05  A.  M.  Landed  Costs. 

Discussions  by  tbe  Chairmen  of  the  Divisional 
Groups  of  the  Import  Managers’  Group. 

General  Discussion. 

12  :(K)  M.  Adjournment 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Exhibit  Room  6 

Metropolitan  Group 

10:00  . A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  R.  F.  Jenista,  Transportation 
Mgr.,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

10:05  .A.  M.  Some  Pertinent  pacts  on  Motor  Vehicle  Acci¬ 
dents  in  the  Metropolitan  Territory. 

Mr.  Joseph  Husson,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

11  :(X)  A.  M.  High  Lights  in  Accident  Prevention  Work 
Conducted  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  j.  E.  O’Gara,  Delivery  Supt.,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  8th 

Group  Sessions 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Grand  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chair.ma.n,  E.  W.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

2:05  P.  M.  Growth  of  Management  in  the  Last  Ten  Years. 

Mr.  Pail  M.  Mazur.  Lehman  Bros..  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

3 :00  P.  M .  The  Economic  Contribution  of  a  Chain  Store 
to  Retailing. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Sa.ms,  President,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
New  York. 

Discussion. 

4  :0i'  i‘.  .M.  How  to  Develop  Assistant  Controllers. 

Mr.  Ernest  Katz.  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macv  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Butterfly  Room 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ralph  Caplan,  Publicity  Director, 
W.  .A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2:05  P.  M.  Invitation  to  Detroit  Convention,  May  7th,  8th 
and  9th,  1928. 

Extended  by  Mr.  Walker  Wright,  (ien.  Supt, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Detroit 
Merchants. 

2:15  P.  M.  The  Shopping  News. 

CLEVELAND— Mr.  Sam  B.  Anson,  (Jeneral 
Mgr.,  Cleveland  Shopping  News. 


DETROIT— Mr.  Joseph  B.  .Mills.  Publicity 
Director,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

BOSTON —  Mr.  H.  G.  Two.mey,  Chairman, 
Operating  Committee,  Boston  Shopping 
News,  and  (ieneral  Publicity  Manager,  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

WASHINGTON-Mr.  W.  N.  Freeman,  .Man¬ 
ager,  Washington  Shopping  News. 

Discussion. 

5  :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Parlor  1 

2:00  P.  M.  (.’all  to  Order. 

Chair.man,  j.  H.  Paswaters. 

2:05  P.  M.  Simplified  Operating  Methods  That  Reduce 
Costs. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison,  President,  The 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

3:00  P.  M.  Discussion: 

Simplified  Operating  Methods  Applied  to  the 
Retail  Store. 

Mr.  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Mgr.,  Jor¬ 
dan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Discussion. 

4:00  P.  M.  Standard  Practice  for  Compiling  Labor  Turn¬ 
over  Statistics. 

•  Mr.  a.  R.  Strang,  Store  Mgr.,  Ed.  Schuster 

&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Chairman,  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Committee. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 
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PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Southeast  Ballroom 


i;()0  P.  M. 
2:05  P.  M. 


4:45  P.  M. 
5:00  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  to  be  announced. 

Method*  of  Approaching  a  Common  Maximum 
of  Sale*  Production:  — 

1 —  Aid*  for  Increa*ing  Individual  Sale*  Pro¬ 

duction. 

Miss  Ruth  Chapin,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2 —  Department  Management. 

Miss  Caroline  Spalding,  Educational  Di¬ 
rector,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3 —  Admini*tration  of  Compen*ation. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Halsey,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

4 —  Opportunitiea  for  Self-Expre**ion  and  Op- 

portunitie*  for  Seif  Improvement. 

Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

5 —  Recognition  of  Effort 

Mr.  J.  B.  Knox,  Employment  Mgr.,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York. 

Business  Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 


Speaker  to  be  announced. 
Discussion. 

5 :00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Metropolitan  Group 

Exhibit  Room  6 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairma.n,  J.  E.  O’Gara.  Delivery  Supt., 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

2 :05  P.  M.  Saving  Money  by  Hiring  Chri*tma*  Help 
Early. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Jenista,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Discussion. 

3:15  P.  M.  The  Economy  of  Planning  for  In*ide  Chriat- 
ma*  Help. 

Mr.  Fred  G.  Monks,  Delivery  Supt.,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


Wednesday  Evening  Feb.  8th 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Joint  Session 


Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 


2:00  P.  M. 
2:05  P.  M. 

2:50  A.  M. 

3:10  P.  M. 


3:45  P.  M. 


4:15  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  M.  Forman. 

Economy  of  Lighter  Shipping  Container*. 

Mr.  j.  H.  Macleod,  \'ice-President,  Hinde  & 
Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Increaaing  Nece**ity  of  Reducing  Tranapor- 
tation  Coat*. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Welsh,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Brooklyn 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Converter*’  Effort  to  Reduce  the  Retailer*’ 
Transportation  Bill. 

Mr.  j.  V.  Hoey,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Converters’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Discussion. 

Container  Study  to  Be  Undertaken  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Good*  Aaaociation. 

Mr.  Wiluam  a.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information,  NRDGA. 

Discussion. 

Long  Diatance  Trucking  v*.  Railroad  Short 
Haul*. 


Grand  Ballroom 

This  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  and  Controllers’  Congress,  is  open  to  all  delegates  to 
the  Convention.  Buyers  from  member  stores  also  are  invited. 


8 :00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  President,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  assisted  by 
Mr.  O.  W.  Knauth,  Chairman,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Broidy, 
Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress. 

8:15  P.  M.  A  Study  of  Markdown*. 

Mr.  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

General  Discussion. 

9:15  P.  M.  Unit  Merchandising. 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Anderson,  Asst.  Controller, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

General  Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  9th 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Joint  Session 

Grand  Ballroom 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President, 
NRDGA. 

10:15  A.  M.  Adapting  Retailing  to  Changing  Conditions. 


Mr.  Homer  J.  Buckley,  President,  Buckley, 
Dement  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

11:00  A.  M.  Meeting  Changing  Condition*  in  Sale*  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Advertising. 

Mr.  S.  a.  Sullivan,  Sales  Promotion  Director, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

11  !30  a.  M.  Meeting  Changing  Condition*  in  Personnel 
Work. 

Miss  Alida  Finch,  Personnel  Director,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Personnel  Group. 

12 :00  M.  Meeting  Changing  Conditions  in  Store  Opera¬ 
tion  and  Service. 
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Mr.  Sheridan  Gorton,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Spokesman  for 
the  Store  Managers’  Division. 

Discussion. 

12:30  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

BUREAU  OF  COSTUME  ART 

Parlor  1 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairma.n,  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Dircct.-r,  Uur- 
eau  ot  Costume  Art,  NKDCiA. 

10  :05  A.  M .  Color  Clinics  and  Color  Diagnosis  as  a  Means 

of  Promoting  the  Sale  of  Piece  Goods. 

Miss  F.  Beatrice  Hunter,  Professor  of  Home 
Kconomics,  Cornell  University,  and  Associ¬ 
ate  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art, 
NRDtiA. 

Discussion. 

11  :00  A.  M.  The  New  Manual  of  the  Costume  Art  Program 

for  the  Promotion  and  Merchandising  of 
Piece  Goods  and  Accessories. 

General  Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Hubert  M. 
Greist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  .\rt. 
NRDGA. 

12:00  M.  .\djournment. 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Southeast  Ballroom 

10:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  E.  W.  Broidy. 

10:05  A.  M.  The  Controller’s  Part  in  Modern  Unit  Control. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Kaskeli.,  Controller,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Dry  GikkIs  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Discussion. 

10:40  A.  M.  Transfering  Pence  from  Expense  to  Net. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Scull,  President,  E.  H.  Scull  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Discussion. 

11  :30  A.  M.  The  First  Outline  of  the  New  Expense  Manual. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carroll.  Controller,  Conrad  &  Co.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


11:45  A.  M.  A  Much  Deserved  Tribute  to  a  Leader. 

Mr.  E.  \V’.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

12:00  M.  .Adjournment. 

TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  M.  Forman. 

10:05  A.  M.  The  Effect  of  Rule  41  on  Department  Store 
Shipments. 

Mr.  William  Pohlmann,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Discussion. 

10:30  .A.  M.  Warehousing: 

Checking,  Marking  and  Stock  Reporting  of 
Warehouse  Merchandise. 

Mr.  N.  Burbidce,  Warehouse  Mgr.,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  A’ork. 

Discussion. 

11:05  A.  M.  Where  Is  Warehouse  Control  Best  Located? 

Mr.  F.  I.  Fonaroff,  Mdse.  Control  and  Plann¬ 
ing  Division,  Stern  Bros.,  New  A’ork. 
Discussion. 

11  :30  .A.  M.  When  and  Where  Should  Merchandise  Re¬ 
turned  by  Customers  Be  Re-Marked.  b 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

12 :00  M.  Adjournment. 


IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Exhibit  Room  3 

10:(K)  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  L.  .Abramovitz. 

10:05  .A.  M.  Landed  Costs. 

(Discussion  continued  from  previous  day’s 
session.) 

10:45  .A.  M.  Import  Procedure. 

Round  Table  Discussion  led  by  Mr.  .\.  K. 
Thomas,  Chief  .Assistant  .Appraiser.  Un  ted 
States  Customs  Service. 

11:45  A.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

12 :00  M.  .Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  9th 
Joint  Session  of  All  Groups 


2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman  to  tie  aniKmi.ced. 

2:05  P.  M.  Adapting  Store  Operation*  and  Service  to 
Changing  Conditions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paswaters,  \  ice- President,  James 
.A.  Hearn  &  Son,  and  Chairman,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division. 

2:45  P.  M.  Adapting  Publicity  and  Advertising  to  Chang¬ 
ing  Conditions. 

Mr.  Beatty  Stevens,  Publicity  Director,  .Ab¬ 
raham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman.  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


3:30  P.  .M.  Adapting  Merchandising  to  Changing  Con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  John  B.  Swinxey,  Mdse.  Mgr.,  The  Shep¬ 
ard  Stores,  Boston,  Mass. 

4:15  P.  M.  Adapting  Control  Methods  and  Procedure  to 
Changing  Conditions. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Broidy,  Sec’y  and  Treas..  Thal¬ 
himer  Bros.,  Richmond,  \’a.,  and  Chairman. 
Controllers’  Congress. 

5 :00  P.  M.  .Adjournment. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9th 
The  17th  Annual  Banquet 


Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster,  Ralph  C.  Hudson 
6:43  P.  M.  Reception. 

7  :IM)  P.  M.  Invocation. 

Dr.  Joh.v  L.  Davis. 

Banquet  Service. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 
Selections. 

Miss  Lydia  Van  Gildkr.  Contralto,  Former 
Soloist  with  ChicaRO  (irand  f)pera  Company. 


9:00  P.  M.  Address. 

Hon.  .\.  Harry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Selections. 

Miss  Lydia  \'a.n  Gilder. 

9:30  P.M.  Address. 

Dr.  John  L.  Davis. 

10:(K)  to  1:00  Dancing. 

(Immediately  after  the  siK-akiiiR  the  Grand 
Ballroom  will  be  cleared  for  dancing.) 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  10th 
General  Session 


With  (Cooperation  of  Personnel  Group 


Grand  Ballroom 


10:00  A.  .M. 
10 :05  A.  .M. 


11:20  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ralph  C.  Hudson. 

Are  We  Helping  Our  Older  Employees  to 
Adapt  Themselves  to  Changing  Condi¬ 
tions  ? 

1 —  Introduction. 

Mr.  Delos  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

2 —  Ability  of  Adults  to  Learn. 

Mr.  CiooDwiN  B.  Watson,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

3 —  Discussion. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Recess  to  Business  Luncheon  Meeting. 


Friday  Noon,  Feb.  10th 
Luncheon  for  All  Delejjates 

Grand  Ballroom 

12:15  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting  (Auspices  of  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group). 


Chairman,  O.  W.  Knaith,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Selections. 

Male  Duo  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  Economics  of  Fashion. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University. 

Merchandising  Style  to  the  Buyer. 

Miss  Eilee.n  Cumming,  Fashion  .\dvi4or, 
Saks-Fifth  .N venue.  New  York. 

2 :30  P.  M.  .\djournment. 


12:15  P.  M.  Prince  Alumni  Association  Luncheon  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Meeting.  Parlor  1. 

12:15  P.  M.  Luncheon  of  Alumni  of  Research  Bureau  of 
Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Store  Managers*  Convention  in  May  to 
Study  Scientific  Management 

Means  of  Increasinjj  Production,  Rediicinjj  Costs  and 
IiTi])rovin)j  .Service  will  he  the  major  themes  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  .''th  .Annual  Convention  of  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  which  will  he  held  at  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  7,  8  and  9,  1928.  I'lie  )(roup  offi¬ 
cers  already  have  made  good  progress  in  whipping  their 
lirogram  and  other  convention  plans  into  shaiie. 

The  meetings  will  take  on  added  imixirtance  as  a 
result  of  plans  now  under  way  for  the  'I'raffic,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Group  to  meet  in  Joint  Conven¬ 
tion  with  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  The  Traffic 
Group  has  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  autumn  in 
last  years  and  present  plans  call  for  changing  the  dates 
to  coincide  with  the  Store  Managers’  sessions  in  order 


to  permit  joint  discussion  of  mutual  problems  of  the  two 
groups. 

The  two  main  discussion  topics  at  the  convention 
will  lie  “Ways  and  Means  of  Increasing  Production 
in  .Selling  and  Non- Selling  Departments’’  and  “Simpli¬ 
fied  Operating  Methods  That  Reduce  Costs  and  Im¬ 
prove  .Service”.  Roth  topics  are  designed  to  focus  the 
.Store  Managers'  attention  on  newly  develoiied  scien¬ 
tific  management  methods  which  so  far  have  not  had  any 
general  application  in  defiartment  stores.  Industry  has 
lieen  working  successfully  along  these  lines  for  years 
and  the  group  feels  that  it  is  time  that  retailers  should 
give  serious  attention  to  adapting  these  developments 
to  their  own  problems.  Some  of  the  subjects  under 
the.se  heads  are  “Motion  Studies’’,  “Time  Studies’’, 
“Job  .Analysis’’,  “Incentive  Plans  to  Increase  Produc¬ 
tion”  and  “Incentive  Plans  to  Increase  Sales”. 
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Protecting  Upholstered  Furniture  from  Moths 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  Shows  That  More  Care  in  the  Use  of 
Cotton  Batting  Will  Help  Greatly  to  Reduce  Such  Damage 

By  E.  A.  Back  and  R.  T.  Cotton,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


That  insects  feeding  upon  woolen  covers  or  other 
materials  of  animal  origin  will  ever  be  excluded 
entirely  from  furniture  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  these  materials  are  used  does  not  seem  likely. 
But  the  examination  of  much  furniture  with  moth-dam¬ 
aged  covers  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  manufacturer 
is  very  often  more  responsible  for  the  development  of 
bare  spots  than  he  realizes.  In  fact,  very  few  builders 
of  upholstered  furniture  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
moth  injury  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  his  workman. 
Very  few  appreciate  that  practical  results  will  follow' 
the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  construction. 

Moth  injury  to  covers  of  animal  origin  is  an  old  story. 
Complaints  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Manufacturers  must  combat  the  moth  more 
successfully  or  find  new  types  of  covers.  Mohair  and 
tapestry  covers  are  l>eautiful  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  discarded.  What  is  the  solution?  Is  it  moth 
proofing  solutions?  Anything  that  aids  in  lessening 
moth  injury  should  have  the  serious  consideration  of 
furniture  manufacturers.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  unbroken  layers  of 
cotton  batting  between 
woolen  covers  and  the  up¬ 
holstering  materials. 

Never  Eat  Cotton 

There  are  two  species  or 
kinds  of  clothes  moths  that 
attack  furniture.  They  are 
the  case  -  making  clothes 
moth  known  scientifically 
as  Tinea  pellionella  and  the 
webbing  clothes  moth 
known  as  Tineola  biselliella. 

Of  these  two,  the  latter  is 
the  one  usually  responsible 
for  the  damage  done,  and  is 
the  only  one  found  so 
abundantly  feeding  within 
furniture.  The  case-mak¬ 
ing  moth  is  usually  found 
eating  off  the  pile  from  the 
outside. 

Moth  worms  or  larvae 
do  not  feed  on  materials  of 
vegetable  origin.  Cotton 
covers  are  not  eaten  by 
clothes  moth  worms.  The 
warp  of  mohair  or  tapestry 
covers  is  not  eaten.  Worms 
may  eat  away  the  wool  in  tapestry  covers  and  leave  the 
foundation  warp  intact.  Linens  laid  away  in  bureau 
drawers  are  not  eaten.  No  one  ever  found  a  bale  of 
Spanish  moss,  flax  tow,  cocoanut  fiber,  sea  moss  or 
cotton  being  eaten  by  clothes  moth  larvae. 

Moth  larva*  may  eat  holes  in  paper  and  cotton  goods. 


or  in  many  other  substances  upon  which  they  do  not 
feed  normally.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  material 
of  vegetable  origin  is  in  close  physical  contact  with 
some  other  material  upon  which  the  worms  do  feed 
voraciously  and  damage  to  them  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  an  accident  and  of  very  minor  importance. 

Both  the  case-making  and  the  webbing  clothes  mothes 
feed  on  materials  of  animal  origin.  They  seem  to  grow 
best  on  natural  fur,  feathers,  hair,  wool,  casein,  dried 
blood,  fish  gut  used  in  making  isinglass,  etc.  They  even 
enjoy  eating  the  dead  of  their  own  and  other  species 
of  insects.  It  is  difficult  to  rear  moth  worms  to  maturity 
in  large  numlters  when  they  are  fed  only  on  dyed  dress 
goods.  They  live  in  dove-cots,  abandoned  hen  houses 
and  similar  places  seldom  thought  of  as  harlxtring  them. 
They  probably  were  a  bad  pest  of  fur  garments  long 
before  man  wore  tailored  clothing  or  sat  in  upholstered 
furniture. 

If  clothes  moth  worms  do  not  feed  on  such  vegetable 
materials  as  flax  tow,  Spanish  moss,  sea  moss,  cocoanut 
fiber,  why  are  they  so  often  found  in  them  when  these 
are  used  as  the  stuffing  of  furniture?  Many  a  sample 


of  tow  or  moss  has  been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  so  filled  with  evidences  of  moths  and  with 
the  worms  themselves  that  the  sender  was  convinced 
that  the  worms  were  actually  subsisting  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

If  a  piece  of  damaged  furniture  is  pulled  apart,  one 


Rear  view  of  divan  with  covers  partly  removed  to  show  the  lack  of  cotton  be¬ 
neath  the  cover  along  the  top  of  the  back.  The  cover  was  badly  damaged  along 
the  entire  top  except  at  the  extreme  left  where  the  cotton  layer  thoroughly 
isolated  the  cover  from  the  moss  and  tow. 
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[Right)  Cross  section  of  portion  of  upholstered  furniture  showing  at  extreme  left  and  right  cotton  batting 
pressed  firmly  against  the.  mohair  cover  and  in  center  a  break  in  the  cotton  layer  permitting  the  Spanish 
moss  (in  this  case)  to  touch  the  cover.  Note  moth  worms  in  their  tunnels  beneath  the  cover  anti  how  they 
have  eaten  in  two  the  threads  of  the  pile  where  they  pass  beneath  the  strands  of  the  warp.  (Left)  Same 
as  above  to  indicate  hoic  the  pile  severed  from  beneath  by  the  worms  falls  away  when  the  cover  is  brushed 
or  vacuumed. 

will  be  surprised  to  find  that  those  portions  of  the  stuf-  that  touch  woolen  covers  is  tliat  most  worms  like  to 
ing  containing  the  most  amount  of  mothwebbing,  gritty  nest  in  something  close  to  their  f(jod.  They  use  the 
egg-like  pellets  of  excrement  and  cocoons  are  in  close  openings  in  the  more  or  less  pt)rous  vegetable  stuffings 
physical  contact  with  the  woolen  cover.  Vegetable  stuff-  as  dens  or  lairs  into  which  they  can  retreat  for  rest 
ings  that  come  in  contact  with  a  cotton  cover  are  never  and  molting  and  to  escape  the  irritation  of  too  bright 
found  filled  with  moth  w-ebs.  Only  those  materials  that  a  light.  W  herever  they  crawl  they  spin  webs  and  make 
actually  come  in  contact  with  covers  containing  the  food  silken  tulies  along  which  they  pass  l)ack  and  forth  be- 
of  the  moth  worms  are  found  polluted  with  moth  web  tween  their  f«K)d  in  the  cover  and  their  resting  place 
ixcrement.  in  the  upholstering.  Having  eaten  a  full  meal  from  the 

The  reason  for  this  pollution  of  vegetable  stuffings  (Continued  on  page  57) 


(Left)  General  view  of  mohair  covered  winged  chair.  Note  especially  two  spots  on  inside  of  right  wing, 
two  spots  on  lower  inner  side  of  right  arm,  two  spots  on  outsit  of  left  arm  near  end.  (Right)  General 
view'  of  same  chair  with  covers  partly  removed  to  expose  the  breaks  in  the  cotton  layer  fourtd  directly 
beneath  the  six  damaged  areas. 
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The  Merchandiser 


”  Carrying”  Blankets  vs.  Selling  Them 

A  Study  of  Methods  in  807  Stores  Shows  Reasons  why 
Many  Retailers  Fall  Down  in  Merchandising  Blankets 
By  Crete  M.  Cochrun* 


Many  of  the  807  department  and  dry  goods  stores 
which  I  have  visited  personally  during  the  list 
four  years  had  very  successful  blanket  depart¬ 
ments.  Other  blanket  departments  were  as  neglei-ted 
as  proverbial  step-children.  They  were  stuck  back  in 
a  poorly-lighted  out-of-the-way  corner.  Fixtures  were 
dingy.  Most  of  the  stock  was  in  wrinkled  brown 
wraj)pers  on  open  shelves.  Very  few  blankets  were 
attractively  shown  in  these  departments.^  Yet  the  store 
owners  wondered  why  they  didn’t  do  much  blanket 
business.  They  had  found  that  the  people  in  their 
town  or  city  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  very  expensive 
blankets. 

Often  in  the  very  same  town,  there  would  be  another 
store,  whose  blanket  department  was  an  outstanding 
success.  It  would  do  justice  to  a  larger  store  and  city. 
The  buyers  would  be  proud  of  it,  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  outlook  for  increased  business.  The  depart¬ 
ment  itself  would  have  a  prosperous  apjiearance — neat 
and  well-kept.  It  would  be  located  where  customers 
on  their  way  to  other  departments  would  pass  it. 
Merchandise  would  be  attractively  displayed.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  department  was  an  invitation 
to  buy. 

How  Buyers  Buy 

What  were  the  reasons  for  the  successes  ?  What,  for 
the  poor  conditions? 

To  find  the  answer  I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of 
blanket  buyers,  merchandise  managers,  and  salespeople. 

Both  types  of  buyers  thought  they  were  buying  what 
the  people  of  that  city  wanted. 

One  type  based  its  judgment  solely  upon  the  blankets 
sold  last  year  and  the  years  before  that. 

They  overlooked  this  one  important  fact.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  did  not  find  the  kind  of  blankets  she  wanted,  she 
went  out  of  the  store  w’ithout  telling  the  buyer  why  she 
rejected  his  merchandise. 

She  probably  didn’t  even  tell  the  salesperson,  but 
merely  said  “No,  I  don’t  see  anything  I  like’’.  The 
salesperson  promptly  labeled  her  as  “a  just-looker’’  or 
“a  crank”  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

When  the  customer  found  the  merchandise  and  ser- 

* — Miss  Cochrun  is  Elducational  Director  of  the  Esmond  Mills. 
The  material  in  her  article  speaks  for  itself.  We  believe 
merchants  will  benefit  substantially  from  a  careful  reading 
of  her  findings  and  by  following  up  with  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  manner  in  which  blankets  are  merchandised  in  their 
stores. 


vice  at  another  store  more  to  her  liking,  she  mentally 
labeled  it  as  being  a  “good  store  for  blankets”. 

Next  time  she  needed  blankets  she  went  directly  there. 
When  her  friends  mentioned  blankets  she  probably  said 
“My  dear,  don’t  go  to  Blank’s.  They  haven’t  a  thing! 
There’s  a  much  l)etter  assortment  at  Dash’s  and  they’re 
just  as  reasonable.  I  bought  a  lovely  blanket  there”. 

In  a  few  years  Dash  builds  up  a  blanket  busines> 
w’hich  exceeils  the  combined  volume  of  all  the  other 
stores. 

Follow  the  Trends 

Just  this  situation  exists  in  an  up-state  New  York 
city.  To  a  lesser  degree,  its  counterpart  may  lie  found 
in  many  other  places. 

Mr.  I)ash  belonged  to  the  other  type  of  buyers.  He 
is  a  nieml^er  of  the  firm,  but  he  considers  the  blanket 
department  is  important  enough  to  merit  his  attention. 
He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  it.  He  himself  often 
serves  customers  in  order  to  get  their  reactions  and 
view’  points ;  to  find  out  U'hy  they  choose  certain  blank¬ 
ets  in  preference  to  others. 

He  studies  style  and  color  trends  in  other  bedroom 
textiles  and  changing  popularity  of  color  schemes.  He 
compares  notes  with  the  Furniture  department  on  the 
sizes  of  beds  which  sell  best,  and  checks  this  against  his 
sales  of  sheetings.  Then  he  buys  the  same  proportion 
of  sizes  in  blankets. 

This  department  does  not  vanish  after  the  January 
sales.  Nor  does  it  shrink  in  size  very  materially.  It 
adapts  itself  to  the  seasonal  needs,  and  continues  to  do 
business  all  year. 

From  Mr.  Dash  (which,  of  course,  is  not  his  name) 
and  other  buyers  who  are  successful  I  have  gathered 
much  valuable  information.  I  shall  try  to  include  much 
of  it  here. 

Price  Lines  Affect  Sales 

Sales  are  increased  by  havnng  definite  price  lines. 
Buyers  who  have  made  tests  find  that  customers  pay 
$5.00  more  readily  than  they  pay  $5.25,  $5.50,  $5.75  or 
$5.95.  It  takes  a  good  judge  to  discern  25-95  cent 
difference  in  the  quality  of  two  blankets. 

In  rural  and  farming  sections  $4.95  and  $5.00  con¬ 
stitute  the  bulk  of  the  blanket  sales. 

The  next  jump  in  prices  is  to  $9.95  and  $10.00.  The 
second  largest  volume  of  blankets  (as  revealed  by  a  sur¬ 
vey  in  110  stores  of  varying  sizes)  is  done  at  this  fig- 
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urc.  Customers  ex|xx't  all-wool  blankets,  or  at  least 
all  w<x>l  on  cotton  warp,  at  this  price. 

Most  of  the  “Advance  Blanket  Sales”  feature 
blankets  at  this  price.  When  asked  why,  several  buyers 
replied  that  they  can  give  a  value  so  much  superior 
to  a  $7.50  or  $8.95  blanket  at  $10.00  that  most  custo¬ 
mers  can  see  the  difference  and  are  glad  to  pay  it. 

But.  w’hen  they  try  to  sell  a  blanket  at  $10.95  or 
$11.50  it  is  a  different  storj-.  The  sales  curve  drops 
markedly. 

Third  in  volume,  comes  the  price  line  $12.50  to 
$15.00.  When  customers  are  willing  to  pay  more  than 
$10.00,  they  will  go  as  high  as  $12.50  to  $15.00,  buyers 
say. 

P'ourth  place  in  volume  depends  on  the  type  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  store.  Some  stores  find  $7.50  brings  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume,  whereas  in  other  stores  this  price  is 
not  favored.  Instead  fourth  place  goes  to  higher  price 
lines,  such  as  $18-$20. 

Some  stores,  of  course,  sell  blankets  as  high  as  $60.00. 
This  is  the  exception.  <  >nly  a  few  of  these  are  sold. 

<  >nly  a  few  stores  ever  carrj’  blankets  higher  than  $25.00 
to  ^5.00.  \'ery  little  volume  is  done  at  these  prices. 
These  blankets  are  carried  chiefly  to  “tone  up  the  line”. 

In  some  stores,  too,  the  $10.00  price  line  will  bring 
a  larger  volume  than  the  $5.00.  Each  store  must  study 
its  own  customers’  needs. 

Aid  to  Stockkeeping 

.-\  blanket  department  in  a  large  department  store  had 
not  Ijeen  making  its  mark-up.  When  Unit  Stock  Con¬ 
trol  was  installed,  114  price  lines  were  discovered. 
Xo  considerable  volume  was  being  done  at  any  one 
price.  Scattered  attention  in  buying  and  selling  evident¬ 
ly  caused  the  run-down  condition  of  the  department. 

The  first  step  was  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number 
of  price  lines  and  an  endeavor  to  keep  new  purchases 
within  those  prices. 

A  special  sale  cleared  out  much  of  the  miscellaneous 
stock.  Instead  of  "buying  to  price  lines”  however,  the 
buyer  continued  to  find  “special  bargains”  every  time 
he  went  to  market.  These,  he  sold  at  less  than  the 
store’s  mark-up,  and  at  prices^  between  those  agreed 
upon. 

The  chief  problem  confronting  this  store  was  to  con¬ 
vince  the  buyer  that  price  lines  were  established  to 
help,  not  to  hinder  him. 

Establishing  price  lines  does  not  mean  limiting  selec¬ 
tions  of  patterns  and  colors  for  customers  to  choose 
from. 

Many  buyers  find  that  they  can  offer  customers  a 
better  selection  than  before,  because  within  each  price 
line  they  can  offer  a  good  range  of  colors  and  designs. 
This  is  becoming  increasingly  important,  because  women 
want  “something  different”. 

Price  Competition 

In  a  survey  of  over  75  stores  this  last  summer,  I 
found  that  the  stores  which  suffered  most  keenly  from 
price  cutting  of  competitors  were  those  which  stocked 
great  quantities  of  one  style  blanket.  It  was  easy  for 
competitors  to  duplicate  it,  and  offer  something  “just 
as  good”  at  a  lower  price.  Result — business  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year  ate  up  much  of  the  profits  accumulated 
during  the  first  half. 


Stores  which  offered  a  greater  variety  of  designs  and 
colors  at  each  price  could  well  stand  competition  on  any 
one  item  without  having  to  reduce  prices  for  every 
other  item  in  that  price  line. 

Further,  they  had  a  greater  asset  than  price — they 
offered  their  customers  more  attractive  blankets;  style 
in  design  an'd  color. 

In  their  advertising,  these  stores  featured  other  things 
than  price. 

For  instance,  in  a  recent  Lord  &  Taylor  advertise¬ 
ment  this  message  greeted  the  reader; 

“Fastidious  home-makers  choose  Bed  Coverings  like 
these. 

“An  adequate  supply  of  comfortable  and  decorative 
bedcovering  is  a  source  of  assurance  and  pleasure  whidi 
the  wise  hostess,  the  competent  homemaker,  never 
neglects.  Our  assortments  offer  her  ever\'  choice.” 

In  smaller  figures,  price  ranges  on  bedding  were 
given : 

Single  Blankets  6.95  to  25.00 
lX)uble  Blankets  8.95  to  32.50 

All  through  the  advertisement,  quality  and  comfort 
were  stressed,  price  was  secondary.  The  customer  was 
being  sold  satisfaction  in  possessing  suitable  bed-cover¬ 
ings.  This  type  of  advertising  does  not  suggest  a  com¬ 
parison  shopping  tour  to  the  customer  because  it  does 
not  appeal  on  price  alone. 

Customers  Want  Facts 

.\1I  too  frequently  the  only  information  volunteered 
by  salespeople  is  the  price.  “Will  it  wash?”  brings  a 
non-committal  answer  “We’ve  never  had  any  com¬ 
plaints”.  “\\  ool  Content”  is  another  question  which 
brings  many  unsatisfactory  answers.  “Virgin  Wool” 
and  “Part  Wool”  are  used  as  terms  to  conjure  with, 
without  accurate  knowledge  of  what  they  mean. 

Xot  long  ago  I  asked  a  group  of  housewives  whom 
I  lud  been  addressing,  what  they  thought  the  term 
“Virgin  Wool”  really  meant.  The  answers  varied  from 
“fine  lamb’s  wool”,  “the  best  grades  of  wool”,  “Aus¬ 
tralian  lamb’s  wool”,  “Well,  just  all  wool”.  From  my 
own  observation,  only  cheaper  grades  of  blankets  fea¬ 
ture  the  term  “V  irgin  Wool”.  Higher  grades  are  less 
pretentiously  labeled  just  “All  pure  wool”. 

.A  discussion  of  the  various  qualities  and  grades  of 
wool  to  justify  difference  in  price  between  all  wool 
blankets  at  around  $6.00  and  those  at  $26.00,  revealed 
the  need  for  trustworthy  information.  Salespeople  often 
need  it  as  much  as  customers  do. 

As  to  “Part  Wool”  blankets,  some  salespeople  and 
buyers  actually  do  not  want  to  know  how  much  wool 
these  contain.  If  they  can’t  tell,  the  customer  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  half  wool,  or  more.  In  some  instances  the 
only  wool  contained  was  found  to  be  woven  in  a  colored 
stripe  in  the  border. 

In  striking  contrast  are  those  stores  which  have  their 
blankets  acciu^tely  analyzed  for  content  so  that  they 
may  advertise  truthfully.  They  will  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  few  blanket  manufacturers  who  have 
agreed  to  label  the  percentage  of  wool  contained  in  part- 
wool  blankets  which  they  manufacture. 

Naturally,  the  later  method  builds  up  faith  and  in¬ 
creased  business. 

Quality  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  of  material,  often 
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accounts  for  differences  in  price.  Good  material  can  be 
ruined  by  poor  workmanship.  When  both  material  and 
workmanship  are  good,  the  salesperson  will  find  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  sell  the  goods  by  calling  attention  to  these  facts. 

Importance  of  Quality 

Blankets  which  may  be  laundered  without  fading  or 
shrinking,  which  are  mothproof  and  durable  give  the 
customer  her  money’s  worth.  If  salespeople  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  practical  points,  they  can  increase  blanket 
business. 

Few  customers  who  come  in  to  the  blanket  depart¬ 
ment  specify  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay.  As  a 
result  many  salespeople  assume  that  it  is  a  lower  price 
than  the  customer  would  actually  pay  if  shown  a  blanket 
which  she  liked  well  enougb. 

Usually  there  is  a  medium  priced  “Special”  which  the 
salesperson  has  been  instructed  to  push.  He  or  she 
turns  the  customer’s  attention  to  these,  and  gives  the 
impression  that  that  is  the  best  value  the  department 
offers.  As  a  result,  many  $8-$10  blankets  are  sold  to 
customers  who  would  just  as  readily  have  paid  $12.50 
to  $15.00  for  a  more  attractive  blanket  of  better  quality. 

Having  bought  the  blankets  she  needs  to  supply  her 
beds,  she  is  not  a  logical  customer  for  more  blankets 
that  season.  By  pushing  $8.00  blankets  the  store  lost  a 
chance  of  increasing  from  $3.00  to  $7.00  its  unit  sale  to 
that  customer  for  that  season. 

Through  over-anxiety  to  “make  a  sale”  salespeople 
often  lose  a  chance  to  sell  two  or  more  blankets  to 
one  customer.  They  hurry  to  “close  the  sale”  lest  the 
customer  change  her  mind.  The  customer’s  hesitation 
may  only  mean  that  she  is  looking  around'  to  see 
additional  blankets  to  buy.  Instead  of  being  encouraged, 
she  is  hurried  away. 

Size  of  Blankets 

Increasingly  large  numbers  of  single  and  twin  size 
beds  are  being  sold  in  cities  every  year.  Only  the 
higher  grade  blanket  departments  are  merchandising 
to  take  care  of  the  greater  demand  for  single  size 
blankets  60  x  84  or  60  x  90. 

In  cheaper  furniture,  one  city  store  sold  20%  more 
single  than  double  beds.  Most  of  these  were  used  for 
children’s  beds,  couches,  and  small  bedrooms  to  be 
rented  out.  This  obviously  creates  a  need  for  single 
size  blankets  in  medium  price  ranges.  Very  few  stores 
have  attempted  to  fill  this  need.  Instead  I  have  actually 
seen  salespeople  in  a  reputable  store  sell  quantities  of 
66  X  80  blankets  for  double  beds ;  then  turn  right  around 
and  insist  that  a  72x84  blanket  is  quite  all  right  for  a 
single  bed.  The  customer  liked  the  design  but  hesitated 
because  of  size.  The  assistant  buyer  backed  up  the  state¬ 
ment.  Had  the  same  customer  asked  for  a  double  bed 
size  blanket  immediately  afterwards,  how  would  they 
have  explained  the  difference  of  twelve  inches  in  the 
widths  of  the  two  beds  ?  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  hear. 

In  a  consumer  investigation  which  I  conducted  for 
our  firm  recently,  thirty  percent  of  the  housewives  found 
blankets  too  small  for  comfort.  Partly,  it  was  their  own 
fault.  They  did  not  know  what  sizes  to  ask  for.  But 
they  are  learning. 

I ,  A  great  many  buyers  told  me  last  summer  that  they 
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could  sell  70  X  80  and  72  x  84  blankets  more  readily 
than  66  x  80. 

An  Indiana  store  put  out  a  stock  of  66  x  80  blankets 
at  one  price;  another  pile  of  72  x  84  blankets  at  $2 
more.  By  the  time  the  larger  blankets  were  all  sold, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  66  x  80  had  gone.  The  larger 
ones  were  replenished ;  sold  out ;  reordered.  The  depart¬ 
ment  recorded  a  nice  volume  for  the  season.  All  the 
while,  the  other  stores  in  town  which  offered  only 
66  X  80  blankets  complained  of  a  poor  blanket  season. 

For  tall  people,  this  matter  of  size  is  so  important 
that  some  housewives  have  had  to  resort  to  ingenious 
ways  of  overcoming  this  error  in  buying.  Many  fold 
blankets  at  a  point  beyond  the  center  to  get  sufficient 
length.  This,  of  course,  gives  only  single  thickness  at 
the  top,  the  customer  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
entire  blanket  and  needs  more  covering  for  the  same 
bed. 

Others  cut  them  apart  and  sewed  a  i)iece  of  other 
material  between  the  two  to  lengthen  the  blankets. 

Stores  which  save  their  customers  all  this  work  and 
dissatisfaction  cash  in  by  securing  their  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  and  wholehearted  endorsement  to  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Increasing  Volume  and  Profit 

One  of  the  finest  blanket  departments  I  have  seen 
has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  major  departments  of  the  store. 

Good  location ;  attractive  appearance ;  clean  stock ; 
merchandising  to  suit  customers’  needs;  specializing  in 
large  sizes;  and  an  advertisement  in  every  Saturday’s 
evening  paper  are  largely  responsible  for  its  growth  and 
success. 

Their  blanket  advertisement  which  appears  every 
Saturday  throughout  the  year  is  an  important  factor, 
according  to  the  buyer.  It  reminds  customers  that  the 
department  is  open  for  business  all  the  year  round.  It 
serves  as  a  suggestion  for  gifts  for  various  occasions, 
which  are  scattered  all  through  the  year.  Every  day  is 
somebody’s  birthday;  or  anniversary;  or  some  one  is 
getting  married;  or  going  away  to  school;  or  “doing 
over”  a  bedroom;  or  going  camping;  or  moving  into 
another  house. 

Instead  of  spending  all  the  advertising  allowance  in 
a  few  big  ads  in  the  Fall,  it  is  distributed  throughout 
the  year.  Size  of  ads  varies  according  to  the  seasonal 
needs,  of  course,  but  these  reminder  ads  prove  to  be 
business-getters  and  help  to  level  the  peaks  and  valleys 
in  the  sales  curve. 

Suggestive  Selling  and  Contract  Trade 

Additional  sales  by  suggestive  selling  have  helled 
many  stores  reduce  expenses.  Several  stores  have  tried 
this ; 

Salespeople  who  sell  bed-spreads  and  sheets  suggest 
blankets  with  each  sale.  When  beds,  mattresses  or 
pillows  are  sold,  the  furniture  salesmen  suggest  blankets. 
The  Sporting  Goods  Department  carries  them;  the 
camp  accessories  department  cooperates.  The  store 
as  a  whole  benefits  by  this  inter-department  suggestive 
selling. 

Several  dejiartment  stores. have  found  large  unit  safes, 
to  hotels,  hospitals,  clubs,  schools  and  other  institutions 
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SC)  profitable  that  they  have  established  special  contract 
departments.  Other  stores  succeed  in  securing  a  nice 
volume  of  institutional  business  even  without  a  con¬ 
tract  department.  In  any  case,  so  many  stores  have 
found  this  type  of  business  profitable  that  it  is  well- 
worth  going  after.  It  may  require  a  lot  of  work,  but 
the  sales  are  large.  Special  crest-woven  blankets  usually 
appeal  to  buyers  for  these  institutions. 

“Blankets  to  harmonize  with  bedroom  decorations”; 
“definite  color  schemes  for  bedrooms’” ;  “Keener  style 
consciousness”;  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  plain 
white  blankets  with  striped  ends;  and  now  a  reaction 
from  plaids' to  plain  colors  in  pastel  hues,  and  reversible 
color  combinations. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  women  look  for  when 
they  buy  blankets,  so  we  found  through  an  investigation 
which  reached  more  than  4,000  women.. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  higher  standard  of  beauty. 
Interior  Decoration  has  been  taken  off  the  pedestal  and 
put  to  work  for  a  living.  Its  principles  of  good  taste 
are  now  accepted  as  an  everyday  necessity,  and  Mrs. 
Average  Customer  is  learning  to  use  them. 

Even  when  she  hasn’t  much  money  to  spend,  Mrs. 
.\verage  Customer  wants  attractive  things  for  herself, 
and  her  home.  Bindings  are  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  sale  of  blankets,  because  they  enhance  blanket 
beauty.  Attractively  bound  blankets  sell  better  than 
others — at  a  better  profit. 

Out  of  twenty-five  women  to  whom  I  talked  in  one 


day — in  their  own  homes — all  had  at  some  time  bought 
pair  blankets.  After  the  first  or  second  washing,  twenty- 
two  of  them  had  cut  the  pair  blankets  apart,  and  bound 
them  separately  because  it  saved  work  in  laundering ;  in 
making  beds;  in  storing.  With  single-length  blankets 
it  is  easier  to  adjust  the  amount  of  covering  needed. 
If  it  is  too  warm  for  two  blankets,  one  can  be  taken  off 
entirely.  If  a  pair  is  used,  one  layer  is  thrown  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  becomes  more  soiled  from 
dragging  on  the  floor  than  the  half  that  is  in  use. 

“I  shall  buy  single-length  blankets  the  next  time”, 
woman  after  woman  told  me. 

This  tendency  is  noticeable  in  stores,  too,  particularly 
in  the  better  grades  of  merchandise.  As  usual,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  limited  resources  has  had  more  limited  selec¬ 
tion  to  choose  from.  Many  stores  are  now  realizing  this 
and  offering  excellent  variety  of  designs  and  colors  in 
single-length  blankets  at  medium  and  popu'ar  prices. 

In  my  travels  of  more  than  35,000  miles  throughout 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  to  the 
Gulf,  I  have  visited  more  than  800  stores.  The  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  blanket  buyers  did  not  copy  what  others 
were  doing.  They  studied  the  needs  of  their  own  local¬ 
ity  and  strove  to  offer  the  merchandise  their  own 
customers  wanted.  Moreover  they  were  alert  to  changes 
in  style  trends ;  in  living  and  buying  habits ;  and  to  the 
increasingly  important  influence  of  color  in  household 
furnishings.  Therein  lay  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
their  merchandising  effort. 


Protecting  Upholstered  Furniture  From  Moths 
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wool  of  the  cover,  they  retreat  for  rest  and  shelter  into 
the  interior  by  way  of  their  silken  tubes. 

Compare  the  tow  or  moss  that  touches  the  woolen 
cover  in  badly  damaged  furniture  with  the  tow  or  moss 
beneath  firm  unbroken  layers  of  cotton  batting  that 
separate  the  upholstering  from  the  cover.  You  find 
no  moth  webs  and  no  worms  in  the  tow  beneath  cotton 
unless  the  article  of  furniture  has  been  infested  for  so 
long  a  time  that  the  stuffing  becomes  generally  polluted. 
In  this  comparison  one  has  a  valuable  object  lesson 
in  the  value  of  cotton  in  preventing,  or  greatly  lessen¬ 
ing,  moth  damages  to  covers  due  to  attack  from  within 
the  furniture  itself. 

Look  at  the  furniture  with  damaged  covers  returned 
by  the  complaining  patron.  If  the  damage  is  due  to 
feeding  from  within  the  furniture  itself  and  not  due 
to  surface  feeding,  it  will  be  found  that  the  eaten  areas 
are  usually  directly  over,  or  center  over  a  spot  where 
the  layer  of  cotton  beneath  the  cover  has  been  ( 1 )  tom 
by  the  workman’s  fingers,  or  (2)  so  poorly  spliced  that 
the  vegetable  fibers  have  come  out  to  touch  the  cover  or 
(3)  pulled  too  thin  or  (4)  is  lacking  altogether. 

Cotton  batting  will  not  eliminate  all  injury  to  covers. 
The  proper  application  of  layers  of  cotton,  however, 
will  probably  eliminate  fully  90%  of  the  bare  spots  that 
develop  in  furniture  covers  when  the  furniture  is  prof)- 
erly  cared  for  by  the  housewife.  Anyone  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statment  if  he  wiU: carefully 
remove  the  covers  of  moth-damaged’  furniture  today 


being  sent  through  fumigation  vaults  and  heat  cham¬ 
bers. 

The  layers  of  cotton  are  not  usually  damaged  by  the 
user  during  the  early  life  of  the  furniture.  It  is  broken 
during  application.  It  is  pulled  so  hard  that  it  breaks 
or  becomes  too  thin ;  or  too  small  a  piece  is  used  so  that 
it  cannot  completely  cover  the  padding  along  the  sides. 
Words  are  not  so  useful  in  proving  the  value  of  good 
layers  of  unbroken  cotton  batting  as  photographs  of 
furniture  examined.  (See  illustrations  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  on  pages  52  and  53.) 

It  probably  is  unwise  to  say  that  moth  worms  never 
penetrate  the  usual  good  layer  of  cotton  batting  found 
in  the  average  type  of  upholstered  furniture  on  the 
American  market.  All  evidences  indicate  that  such  pene¬ 
tration  is  quite  rare  and  takes  place  so  seldom  that  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  layer 
of  cotton  batting  is  impervious  to  moth  worms  when  the 
cotton  layer  is  a  good  one.  But  if  the  cover  is  not 
tightly  applied,  or  is  worked  loose  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  usage,  the  newly  hatched  moth  worm  may  penetrate 
to  the  underside  of  the  cover  by  squeezing  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp  and  may  feed  on  the  threads  of  the 
pile  for  a  short  time.  But  he  finds  himself  in  a  prison 
and  ultimately  dies  usually  before  coming  to  maturity. 
He  works  alone  and  does  little  harm.  Where  breaks  m 
a  cotton  layer  occur,  moth  worms  congregate  and  their 
united  attack  quickly  results  in  the  characteristic  fal¬ 
ling  away  of  the  pile. 
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Begin  Now  to  Study  Your  Markdowns 

Manual  of  Markdown  Causes  Presented  in  Final  Form 
As  Basis  for  Countrywide  Survey  Starting  At  Once 

By  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  Markdown  Committee 


Markdoivns  present  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  the  retailer  faces.  No 
statistics  need  be  quoted  to  prove  that. 
The  first  essential  in  reducing  losses  due 
to  Markdowns  is  to  find  out  definitely 
what  causes  them  and  which  causes  are 
relatively  most  important.  The  Manual 
of  Markdown  Causes  {final  revision)  re¬ 
produced  in  this  article  is  the  practical 
means  of  getting  this  basic  information. 
It  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  year  of 
serious  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
problem  by  a  Committee  of  Boston  con¬ 
trollers  and  merchandise  men  who  have 
been  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
NRDGA.  A  great  service  will  be  done 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  if  all  our  stores  will  cooperate  in  the 
study,  based  on  this  Manual,  which  will 
be  conducted  throughout  1928. 


This  is  the  final  Manual 
of  Markdowns  on  which 
the  Merchandise  Mana- 
ers’  Group  and  Controllers’ 

Congress  will  base  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  Mark¬ 
down  problem  during  1928. 

These  groups  ask  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  all  members  of  the 
Association  in  making  the 
study.  They  want  every  store 
in  the  NRDGA  to  start  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
keep  Markdown  data  for  each 
of  their  departments  on  the 
basis  outlined  in  this  Manual. 

A  questionnaire  designed  to 
collect  this  information  for 
analysis  by  the  Association 
will  be  sent  to  members  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  We  trust 
this  cooperation  will  be  given 
by  all  members. 

It  will  serve  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  : 

1 — To  provide  a  countrywide  picture  of  the  Causes 
and  Remedies  for  Markdowns,  and 
2 — To  furnish  each  store  which  gathers  this  data  with 
an  invaluable  knowledge  of  its  own  Markdowns 
upon  which  corrective  measures  to  reduce  them  may 
be  intelligently  based. 

The  final  revised  Manual  of  Markdown  Causes  is 
reproduced  below.  It  represents  long  study  and  careful 
preparation.  Only  ten  basic  classifications  are  contained 
in  the  present  list,  which  will  greatly  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  properly  listing  Markdown  Causes. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Manual  of  Instructions  for  Using 
List  of  Markdown  Causes 
{Revised) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  list  of  ten  markdown  causes  represents 
the  final  revision  of  the  original  list  of  markdown 
causes  used  experimentally  by  the  cooperating  stores  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  reporting  their  markdowns  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

In  drawing  up  the  original  list  of  causes  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  in  mind  certain  definite  types  of  markdowns  and 
it  was  their  intention  to  make  the  headings  denoting 
these  types  self-explanatory  so  that  substantial  stand¬ 
ardization  in  reporting  might  result.  In  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  of  a  Manual  became  imm^iately  appar¬ 
ent  on  account  of  variation  in  interpretation  between  the 
stores  and  as  between  different  departments  in  the  same 
store. 


Broadly  speaking,  two  ma¬ 
jor  types  of  variation  have 
appeared  in  our  attempts  and 
those  of  our  buyers  to  use  the 
list  of  markdown  causes  as 
originally  published  without 
explanation.  The  first  is  the 
tendency  of  a  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  seek  out  some  rela¬ 
tively  broad  title,  such  as 
“Broken  Assortments’’  and 
load  everything,  or  almost 
everything,  upon  it,  using  it 
as  a  convenient  carry-all  or 
omnibus.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
publication  of  explicit  defin¬ 
itions  will  obviate  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 

The  second  variation  arises 
out  of  the  existence  of 
“twilight  zones”  between  the 
causes,  it  being  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whether  “colors”  or 
“quantities”  should  be  charged 
with  a  particular  markdown.  Suppose  for  example  that 
as  the  end  of  the  season  approaches  the  coat  stock  is 
seen  to  be  too  heavy  and  extraordinary  markdowns  are 
necessary.  Examination  shows  the  Styles  to  have  been 
substantially  sound,  there  being  relatively  few  “stickers” 
for  style  reasons.  Similarly  fabrics  seem  to  be  absolved 
of  responsibility,  the  stock  not  being  weighted  down 
with  pile  fabrics  in  a  suede  season  or  vice  versa,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Also  the  size  distribution  is  balanced  to 
the  experience  on  size  demand.  But  there  are  far  too 
many  coats  and  incidentally  too  large  a  proportion  of 
black  coats.  How  to  determine  whether  the  principal 
responsibility  is  attributable  to  “colors”  or  “quantities”  ? 

Analysis  of  the  buying  plans  and  the  purchases  of 
the  department  involved  should  reveal  whether  too 
many  coats  were  planned  or  purchased,  or  whether,  the 
quantities  having  been  correct  as  far  as  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  coats  was  concerned,  they  were  purchased  in  the 
wrong  proportion  of  colors.  The  department  may  have 
been  open  to  buy  1,000  coats  at  a  certain  time  on  the 
basis  of  its  planned  figures.  But  if  the  department  head 
bought  1,200  and  the  department  is  now  in  difficulty,  it 
is  obvious  that,  insofar  at  least  as  the  markdown  on  200 
coats  is  concerned,  “quantities”  is  the  cause  to  which  it 
must  be  charged  as  the  inflation  was  caused  by  over¬ 
enthusiasm  on  quantities,  or  lack  of  control,  or  both. 
But  if  only  1,000  were  bought,  examination  will  prob¬ 
ably  reveal  that  the  color  proportions  of  the  purchase 
were  incorrect.  The  buyer  was  too  enthusiastic  on 
black  coats  and  “color”  is  the  proper  cause  of  the 
markdown. 

Many  cases  of  markdowns  are  going  to  present  to 
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us  either  an  actual  or  an  apparent  complexity  of  causes 
but.  if  we  will  search  and  analyze  i)ainstakingly  for  the 
coniixment  cause  of  chief  resjMmsihility  and  educate  our 
fieuple  to  do  so,  our  difficulties  in  the  “twilight  zone” 
cla^'-  of  cases  will  tend  to  diminish,  if  not  disa])pear. 

W’e  come  now  to  the  causes  themselves.  More  than 
half  of  them,  or  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  have  to  do 
with  tnarkdowns  which  might  be  either  avoided  or  great¬ 
ly  diminished  by  increased  care  in  planning  purchases 
or  executing  them.  The  buying  trip  to  the  market  in 
which  some  markdowns  are  not  bought  is  indeed  a  rare 
one.  But  we  rarely  think  of  this  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
selecting  and  buying.  A  little  more  care  in  planning  our 
buying  trip  purchase  allotments,  a  little  more  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  specific  needs  of  our  respective  publics 
as  they  make  those  needs  known  to  us  in  what  they  buy, 
in  what  they  do  not  buy,  in  what  they  call  for  (as 
shown  by  the  want  slips),  and  we  shall  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  markdowns  chargeable  to  these  causes.  They 
are  the  group  most  easily  preventable.  Let  us  concen¬ 
trate  our  efforts  in  the  immediate  future  to  preventing 
them. 

Note  carefully  that  Cause  1,  “Promotional  Purchase 
Remainders”,  has  to  do  only  with  markdowns  due  to 
special  promotional  purchase  merchandising  while  all 
of  the  succeeding  causes  have  to  do  with  markdowns 
resulting  from  regular  merchandising. 

Note,  also,  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Manual 
for  inventory  shortages  or  overages,  employees  dis¬ 
counts,  or  premiums.  These  are  specifically  excluded 
from  the  study  by  the  Committee,  but  in  the  Boston 
Federal  Reserve  District  they  have  been  reported  as 
additional  information  after  arriving  at  the  total  of  the 
markdown  causes  as  listed. 

This  practice  is  recommended  as  it  furnishes  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  various  types  of  merchandise  depre¬ 
ciation  other  than  markdowns. 

Causes  of  Markdowns 

1.  PROMOTIONAL  PURCHASE  REMAINDERS 

Charge  under  this  heading  all  promotional  purchase 
remainders.  Promotional  Purchase  Remainders  are 
characteristic  of  a  “sale”  method  of  merchandising. 
The  promotional  appeal  of  this  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  essentially  price.  The  buyers  under  such  a  policy 
are  looking  for  “bargains”  to  be  passed  on  as  “Bargains” 
again  to  their  customers.  From  the  manufacturers’  point 
of  view  “Jobs”  or  close-outs  are  really  broken  assort¬ 
ments  and  remnants  of  the  manufacturers’  line  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  the  buyer  may  or  may  not  be 
“loaded”  with  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  undesira¬ 
ble  merchandise. 

Sharply  contrasted  with  this  method,  regular  mer¬ 
chandising  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  or  model  stock 
contemplates  having  always  in  supply  the  merchandise 
which  the  public  wants,  right  in  style,  right  in  quantity, 
right  in  fabric,  right  in  color,  right  in  size,  at  the  price 
the  public  in  the  largest  numbers  desires  to  pay  for  it 
and  at  the  right  time.  The  underlying  idea  of  this  type 
of  merchandising  is  that  the  customers  of  the  store  shall 
always  find  what  they  want  and  shall  receive  fair  value 
for  their  money  continually  and  not  intermittently. 

Some  stores  adhere  constantly  to  one  policy  or  the 


other,  season  in  and  season  out.  Others  have  a  mixed 
policy  adhering  in  the  main  to  the  complete  stock  prin¬ 
ciple.  but  having  sales  as  the  season  advances  and  as 
opjM)rtunities  offer  or  as  volume  necessities  dictate. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  in  setting  up  this 
cause  w'as  to  e.xjjose  all  markdowns  due  to  promotional 
purchases  so  that  the  i)enalties  df  this  method  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  if  excessive,  might  be  intelligently  consid¬ 
ered  in  contrast  with  markdowns  taken  under  the  other 
method  and  provided  for  under  the  other  causes.  Mark- 
downs  charged  to  this  cause,  therefore,  should  include 
all  promotional  purchase  remainders  including  job  lots 
bought  for  special  sale.  Markdowns  on  remainders 
from  regular  methods  of  merchandising  should  not  be 
charged  here  but  under  No.  8,  “Broken  .Assortments  and 
Remnants”. 

2.  STYLES  OR  PATTERNS 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought  mer¬ 
chandise  l)ecause  of  style  reasons.  These  reasons  may  be 
general  or  specific.  They  may  apply  in  dresses,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  some  general  change  in  silhouette  which 
aroused  considerable  early  enthusiasm  but  which  proved 
to  be  of  limited  appeal.  Or  it  may  have  to  do  with  the 
specific  style  of  a  particular  number  which  may  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  silhouette  but  wrong  in  some  important  detail. 
In  yard  goods  the  general  reason  might  be  large  prints 
in  a  season  when  public  favor  ran  to  small  prints;  or 
it  might  be  the  specific  reason  that  a  particular  print, 
while  small,  proved  to  be  unacceptable  in  design.  Or 
again,  the  reasons  may  prove  to  be  absolute  or  relative, 
— absolute  in  the  case  of  a  dress  the  style  of  which 
never  “caught  on”  from  the  very  first,  or  relative  in 
the  case  of  a  dress  which  was  good  at  the  first  but  which 
was  cheapened  so  rapidly  that  it  speedily  lost  its  desira¬ 
bility  in  the  eyes  of  your  public. 

3.  FABRICS  AND  QUALITIES 

A.  Fabrics 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought 
merchandise  because  of  fabric  reasons.  In  general  the 
argument  under  “Styles”  should  be  adapted  to  “Fa¬ 
brics”  and  similar  courses  followed.  Errors  of  a  general 
sort  in  Fabrics  are  not  only  easily  traceable,  but  they 
actually  stick  out  like  the  proverbial  “sore  thumb”. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  overl)ought  on  jerseys,  cottons, 
pile  fabrics,  or  any  other  class  of  material  will  realize 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  a  fabric  error  is  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  color  or  style. 

One  source  of  error  in  charging  markdowns  to  the 
cause  “Fabrics”  is  that  in  case  of  the  sale  of  Fabrics 
themselves  in  the  yard  goods  department,  the  material 
itself  is  the  style  and  if  that  material  does  not  happen 
to  be  popular  and  markdowns  are  necessitated  thw 
should  be  charged  to  “Style  or  Patterns”,  cause  No.  2, 
and  not  to  “Fabrics”,  reason  No.  3.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  yard  goods  department  this  is  quite  different  from 
a  fabric  error  in  a  ready-to-wear  department. 

B.  Qualities 

This  cause  should  be  charged  whenever  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  markdown  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
ferior  quality  is  the  cause  of  the  markdown.  This  in- 
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feriority  may  arise  from  defective  material,  or  inexpert 
workmanship,  or  a  combination  of  them,  resulting  in 
merchandise  which  is  sulj-standard  for  the  particular 
store  handling  it. 

4.  COLORS 

Charge  under  this  head  such  markdowns  as  are  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  bought  mer¬ 
chandise  because  of  color  reasons.  The  argument  under 
both  styles  and  fabrics  applies  also  to  colors  with  the 
qualification  in  the  case  of  colors  that  specific  errors  on 
colors  are  usually  the  result  of  incorrect  shadings  through 
poor  dyeing.  For  example,  we  will  say  that  the  most 
wanted  color  in  children’s  chinchilla  coats  is  powder 
blue  and  our  stwk  is  properly  balanced  on  paper,  that 
is  we  appear  to  have  the  correct  proportion  of  powder 
blue  coats  to  the  whole  stock.  But  examination  of  the 
stock  itself  shows  that  we  have  two  shades  of  powder 
blue  and  only  one  of  them  is  selling.  The  correct  one  is 
a  gray  blue ;  the  incorrect  one  is  a  green  blue.  But  the 
greatest  proportion  of  color  markdowns  is  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  ill-considered  planning  and  purchasing.  In 
colors,  as  in  styles,  fabrics,  and  price  lines,  sales  con¬ 
centrate  at  a  few  strategic  points.  The  bulk  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  on  three  colors,  four  at  the  most,  but  we 
forget  this  in  our  buying  and  spread  our  purchase  allot¬ 
ment  all  over  the  spectrum.  Until  we  learn  to  modify 
this  practice  we  shall  have  very  large  markdowns  to 
charge  to  “colors”. 

5.  SIZES 

Charge  under  this  heading  such  markdowns  as  are 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  stock  of  regularly  Ixiught 
merchandise  because  of  sizes.  The  argument  of  ill- 
planned  buying  applies  particularly  to  sizes.  The  matters 
of  style,  fabric  and  color  are  complicated  by  questions  of 
taste  hut  the  matter  of  size  is  almost  purely  mathemati¬ 
cal.  Disproportionate  buying  in  sizes  has  less  excuse 
than  in  any  other  reason  as  we  can  plan  from  our  re¬ 
cords  to  buy  our  sizes  with  approximate  accuracy. 


How  to  Clean  Furs,  Gloves 
and  Leather  Garments 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  the  cleaning 
of  Furs,  Leather  Garments  and  Gloves?  If 
you  are — or  if  you  want  the  latest  technical 
information  on  the  best  methods  of  cleansing 
merchandise  of  this  nature — we  shall  be  \ 
pleased  to  send  you  a  report  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  entitled  ‘^Cleaning  of  Fur  and 
Leather  Garments".  This  booklet  has  been 
prepared  by  M.  H.  Goldman  and  C.  C.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Research  Fellows  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners  in  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  A  limited  supply  of  this  valu¬ 
able  publication  is  available  for  our  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  want  a  copy,  please  write  at  once 
to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Inlormation, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34t/i  Street,  New  York. 


But  markdowns  arising  from  errors  in  planning  are 
not  the  only  one  chargeable  to  sizes.  The  plan  may  have 
been  correct  but  receipts  may  not  have  beeii  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  specifications  of  purchase  orders.  Merchan¬ 
dise  may  have  been  rightly  marked  by  the  manufacturer 
but  wrongly  shipjjed  and  received.  More  vigilant  re¬ 
ceiving  and  size-checking  practice  will  obviate  these 
difficulties.  Otherwise  markdowns  will  be  charged  to 
“sizes”  which  could  have  been  prevented  absolutely  in 
the  receiving  and  marking  rooms.  Be  sure  not  to  in¬ 
clude  under  this  cause  broken  sizes  or  broken  assort¬ 
ments. 


This  cause  should  he  charged  whenever  over-enthu¬ 
siasm  in  ])lanning  or  purchasing  has  resulted  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  too  much  merchandise.  A  way  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  “quantities”  and  other  causes  in 
such  cases  is  outlined  in  the  Introduction. 


A.  Special  Sales 

To  be  used  when  regular  merchandise  is  taken  from 
stock  for  special  sale  purposes  and  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  lower  retail  than  usual.  This  may  be  either  with  or 
without  similar  merchandise  bought  especially  for  the 
sale.  Such  sales  are  of  limited  duration  and  at  their 
conclusion  the  merchandise  is  restored  to  its  original 
retail  and  a  cancellation  of  markdowns  taken  to  cover 
such  of  it  as  we  marked  down.  In  the  case  of  new 
merchandise  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  sale,  however, 
a  mark-up  must  be  taken. 

B.  Multiple  Sales 

This  cause  is  to  be  used  when  markdowns  are  taken 
because  merchandise  is  offered  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
price  w'hen  more  than  one  of  the  items  is  included  in 
the  customer’s  purchase.  For  instance,  single  pairs  of 
hosiery  might  be  retailed  at  $1.50  a  pair  or  three  pairs 
for  $4.  If  they  were  sold  for  $1.50  per  pair  straight  the 
retail  price  for  three  pairs  would  lie  $4.50,  but  when 
they  are  sold  at  three  ])airs  for  $4.00,  there  is  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  50  cents.  Markdowns  taken  for  reasons  such  as 
this  should  be  included  under  this  cause. 

8.  BROKEN  ASSORTMENTS  AND  REMNANTS 

A.  Broken  Assortments  and  Remnants 

This  cause  is  intended  to  cover  markdowns  on  small 
remnants  and  odds  and  ends  of  regularly  bought  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  it  is  necessary  to  offer  at  a  reduction 
to  close  out  the  line  and  which  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  it  has  become  inadvisable  to  stock  further  or  re¬ 
order  on. 

B.  Shopworn,  Soiled  or  Damaged 

Self-explanatory  but  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 

This  cause  should  be  used  only  when  the  real  and  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  the  markdown  on  regularly  bought 
merchandise  is  a  shopworn,  soiled  or  damaged  condition. 
Specifically  it  should  not  include  markdowns  on  shop¬ 
worn  merchandise  when  the  size  of  the  remainder  is 
such  that  its  over-bought  condition  is  obvious. 

The  real  reason  in  such  a  case  is  the  one  underl3ring 
the  over-bought  condition  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  merchandise  is  shopworn.  This  is  an  ex- 


6.  QUANTITIES 


7.  SPECIAL  SALES  FROM  STOCK 
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ample*  of  the  recommendation  given  in  the  Introduction 
regarding  careful  search  for  the  compxinent  cause  of 
chief  responsibility. 

C.  Style  or  Model  Pieces 
The  intention  here  is  to  provide  for  markdowns  taken 
in  resiiect  to  merchandise  purchased  early  in  the  various 
seasons  to  help  establish  the  style  prestige  of  the  store 
through  its  u.se  in  advertising  and  in  windows.  Such 
merchandise  often  consists  of  original  models  purchased 
from  the  Parisian  couturieres  at  considerable  cost  and 
which  frequently  are  finally  sold  at  prices  considerably 
under  cost  after  having  been  used  for  display,  adver¬ 
tising  and  copying  purposes. 

9.  PRICE  ADJUSTMENTS 

A.  To  Meet  Competitors’  Prices 
.Self-explanatory. 

B.  Lower  Cost  Levels 

I'o  l)e  used  when  merchandise  substantially  the  same 
grade  or  quality  as  that  in  stock  is  found  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  at  reduced  cost.  This  necessitates  marking 
the  new  merchandise  at  a  lower  retail  than  the  old 
merchandise  which  is  in  stock  and  which  in  turn  mu.st  be 
marked  down  to  the  new  retail. 

C.  Consolidating  Price  Lines 

It  frequently  happens  that  investigation  shows  that 
a  dei)artment  has  too  many  price  lines.  As  in  the  case  of 
styles,  colors  and  fabrics,  sales  concentrate  at  relatively 
few  ]irice  lines,  three  to  five  price  lines  often  accounting 


for  75%  to  90%  of  the  business  done.  Where  this  con¬ 
dition  exists  and  where  a  policy  of  reducing  the  number 
of  price  lines  is  inaugurated  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
markdowns  in  a  number  of  cases  such  as  the  following : 
Assume  that  it  is  decided  to  have  only  the  price  lines 
$5.00,  $7.50,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $15.00.  Then  any  mer¬ 
chandise  marked  for  example  $5.25,  $7.95,  $10.50, 
$12.75  and  $15.75  which  remained  in  stock  at  the  time 
the  policy  was  inaugurated  would  have  to  be  marked 
either  up  or  down  to  the  next  price  line.  Where  mark- 
downs  are  necessary  this  reason  should  be  charged.  On 
the  other  hand  where  markups  are  necessary  a  markup 
should  l)e  taken,  unless  the  merchandise  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  marked  down  in  which  case  a  markdown  can¬ 
cellation  should  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  the  previous 
markdown. 

10.  ALLOWANCES  TO  CUSTOMERS 

This  reason  is  intended  to  cover  markdowns  taken 
Ijecause  of  allowances  made  to  customers  on  claims  for 
adjustment  where  the  merchandise  is  at  fault  and  where 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  store  has  to  bear  the 
loss  instead  of  the  manufacturer.  A  number  of  stores 
make  a  distinction  between  allowances  made  where  the 
merchandise  is  at  fault  and  allowances  made  where  it  is 
not.  The  latter  tyix;  of  allowance  is  considered  a  policy 
adjustment  made  to  conserve  the  good  will  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  even  though  the  customer  is  wrong.  Such  stores 
usually  charge  policy  adjustments  to  the  expense  of 
the  department  involved,  the  net  result  being  that  gross 
margin  is  not  affected  but  net  profit  is. 


Delivery  Trucks  a  New  Feature  of  Convention  Exhibition 


'J’HE  LARGEST  and  most  comprehensive  Education¬ 
al  Exhibit  of  Store  Service  and  Equipment  in  the 
history  of  our  Convention  will  be  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  17th  Annual  Convention  this  month  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  The  displays  will  cover  practic¬ 
ally  every  representative  product  and  service  used  by 
department  stores  and  include  the  leading  organizations 
in  their  res])ective  fields. 

.As  in  the  past,  the  equipment  and  service  displays 
will  be  in  the  rooms  adjacent  to  the  Grand  Ballroom 
where  the  principal  meetings  are  held.  A  new  and  un¬ 
usually  interesting  feature  will  be  a  showing  of  new  de¬ 
signs  in  Delivery  Trucks  in  which  four  of  the  leading 
makers  will  show  their  products.  This  will  l)e  held  in 
the  Palm  Room  in  the  Main  Lobby  of  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  should  be  visited  by  all  delegates. 

Our  members  should  require  no  urging  to  si^end  as 
much  time  as  possible  seeing  the  products  and  services 
which  will  be  shown  at  the  Convention.  At  every  turn 
will  be  found  new  ideas  of  real  value  to  the  modern 
retail  store  and  a  great  array  of  both  standard  and 
newly-developed  labor  saving  machinery  of  every  kind. 
The  exhibiting  manufacturers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  enterprise  in  thus  bringing  their  products  and 
services  before  the  leading  merchants  of  the  c<Juntry. 
The  list  of  exhibitors  follows : 

.ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

GMieral  Oliiae  Equipment  Corporation  ( Elliott-Fisher  and 
Sundstrand  Divisions) 


KeniingUin  Kand  Business  Service  (Remington  Bookkeeping 
Machine) 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

ADDRESSING  MACHINES 
Rapid  Addressing  Machine  Company 
Speedaumat  .Addressing  Machinery,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
Cramer-Tobias  Company,  Inc. 

.Amos  Parrish  &  Company 
P.  O.  &  S.  Schneider 

Standard  Publishing  Corporation  .. 

ADVERTISING  (OUTDOOR) 

(jeneral  Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  (ART  MATERIALS) 

Bourges  Service,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  (STREET  CAR) 

Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc. 

.AUTOMOBILE  TRUCKS 

Durant  Motors 
Elysee  DeLuxe  Corporatkm 
Graham  Brothers 
The  White  Company 

CALCULATING  DEVICES  < 

.At-Site  Time  Saving  Device  Corporation 

CALCUL.ATING  MACHINES 
Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 

Remin^on  Rand  Business  Service  (Dalton  .Adding  &  Cal¬ 
culating  Machine) 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  (•age  76) 
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Changes  Urged  in  1928  Revenue  Act 

Our  Taxation  Committee  Submits  Many  Fine  Suggestions 
For  Improving  Bill  Passed  by  House  and  Now  in  Senate 


SUPPLEMENTARY  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1928 
Revenue  Act  passed  recently 
by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  by  our  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  C.  B.  Clark. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  is  Chairman.  The 
letter,  addressed  to  Hon. 

Reed  Smoot,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and 
distributed  to  all  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  is 
reproduced  below. 

The  Taxation  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association  for  years 
has  l)een  doing  splendid  work 
on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of 
the  country.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  same  memliers  have  served  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  more  than  ten  years,  although  its  membership 
has  been  augmented  during  the  i)ast  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  follows: 

Chairman,  C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co..  De¬ 
troit  ;  T.  W.  Friederich,  Joske  Bros.  Co.,  San  Antonio ; 
H.  J.  Guckenberger,  Hanke  Bros.  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Jay 
Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland;  John  Jackson, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Ernest  Katz,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Archibald  MacLeish. 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  Co..  Chicago;  \V.  O.  Sampson, 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. ;  Maurice  Wrigley,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 

Every  merchant  should  give  this  letter  the  most  care¬ 
ful  reading.  It  will  give  him  vitally  important  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Revenue  Act  as  passed  by  the  House,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  features  which  are  objectionable  to  retailers 
and  suggesting  many  sound  and  well-considered  im¬ 
provements  in  its  content  and  construction. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Washington.  D.  C.,  January  30th,  1928. 
Hon.  Reed  Smoot, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Taxation  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Associatioiv  wishes  to  present  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  criticism  of  H.  R.  1,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928,  which  study  of  the  Act  and  of  Reix^rt  No.  2  which 
accompanied  its  submission  to  the  House  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  convinced  it  to  be  proper 
and  necessary. 


The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  organization  with  a 
membership  of  about  three 
thousand  stores,  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  doing  an  aggregate 
annual  business  of  more  than 
three  billion  dollars.  It  is  an 
organization  for  the  most  part 
of  small  corporations  with 
widely  spread  stock  holdings, 
although  it  includes  in  its 
membership  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  stores  in  the  country. 
Its  Taxation  Committee  for 
more  than  ten  years  has  ex¬ 
isted  without  change  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  although  within  the 
last  year  the  membership  has 
been  augmented  by  five  new 
members.  During  these  ten 
years,  the  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  studied  each  suc¬ 
cessive  Revenue  Act,  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  co¬ 
operating  to  a  somewhat  unusual  degree  with  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  the  Bureau’s  request,  in 
matters  pertaining  to  interpretations  of  the  various  Acts 
and  the  administration  of  Revenue  laws. 

Referring  directly  to  H.  R.  1  as  read  twice  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  our  unanimous 
belief  that  one  outstanding  fault  in  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
neither  self-contained  nor  all-comprehensive. 

If  enacted  it  will  be  necessary  constantly  to  refer  to 
previous  Acts,  and  the  amendments  to  previous  Acts, 
to  know  what  the  taxation  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Further 
on  in  this  letter  we  shall  comment  more  s|)ecifically 
uix)n  the  form  and  structure  of  the  act  itself,  which  com¬ 
ments  we  trust  will  receive  earnest  consideration. 

M’e  desire  now  to  refer  directly  to  the  following ; 

Section  45.  Allocation  of  Income  and  Deductions. 

Section  141.  Consolidated  Returns  of  Corporations. 

H.  R.  1  as  originally  rejxarted  December  6th.  1927  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  contained  on  page  90. 
Section  118,  Affiliated  Corporations,  which  allowed  any 
corporation  which  was  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
sustaining  a  net  loss  in  1929,  or  any  succeeding  year,  to 
transfer  such  loss  to  other  corporate  members  of  the 
same  affiliated  group,  to  be  used  by  them  as  offsets  or 
credits  against  their  net  income.  By  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  this  Section  118  has  been  eliminated. 

During  the  years  in  which  Excess  and  War  Profit 
''faxes  were  imposed  by  Revenue  Acts  successively  in 
force,  certain  |)ercentages  of  invested  capital  of  corpor¬ 
ations  were  allowed  as  credits.  In  the  case  of  affiliated 


Enactment  of  a  new  Revenue  Act  by 
the  present  Congress  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  retail  merchants,  not  only 
because  they  are  called  upon  for  very 
substantial  tax  payments  under  present 
and  projected  legislation,  but  because 
of  important  adjustments  in  accounting 
and  financing  procedure  which  any 
change  in  the  law  will  necessitate.  We 
urge,  therefore,  that  all  our  members 
read  the  letter  herewith  reproduced 
which  just  has  been  presented  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Associations  Taxation 
Committee.  It  supplements  the  brief  we 
submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  recently  and  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  of  great  importance  to  the  retail 
merchant. 
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National  O.  K.  Charge  Phone  switchboard  in  the  Credit  Office  of  Hale  Bros.,  Inc. 


After  changing 
to  the  new  way 

After  changing  to  the  National  Charge  Phone  system 
of  handling  charges,  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  found  even  greater  advantages  than  they 
expected. 

Even  on  peak  days  there  has  been  no  confusion,  no 
delays,  “no  bugaboos.” 

Customers  have  complimented  the  store  upon  the 
new  method  of  authorization  and  the  service  it 
provides. 

The  Credit  Office  finds  a  great  improvement  over 
the  previous  method  of  despatching  each  slip  to  the 
credit  office. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  satx  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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corporations,  consolidated  returns  were  required  in  net  taxable  income  of  all  of  the  companies  taken  as  a 
order  that  such  credits  should  be  based  upon  a  percent-  ivhole,  then  the  United  States  Government  will  take 
age  of  the  actual  investment  in  all  of  the  affiliated  con-  from  the  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  small  stock- 
cems  taken  as  a  whole.  If  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  is  holders  of  the  parent  company,  money  in  the  shape  of 
adopted  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  read  twice  to  taxes  to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 

the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  There  must  be  no  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
we  believe  a  reasonable  construction  placed  on  such  elim-  ownership  of  the  state  telephone  companies  rests  in  the 
ination,  by  business  men,  will  be  that  the  requirement  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  small  stockholders  of 
during  the  Excess  and  War  Profit  years,  that  consolida-  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
tion  must  be  made,  was  illegal.  that  these  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  small  stock- 

The  final  incident  of  tax  imposition  is  never  on  the  holders  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax. 
corporation.  It  goes  down  through  the  corporation  to  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  our  Committee 
the  stock  holder.  If  by  the  laws  of  states  and  by  the  laws  that  the  Section,  Affiliated  Corporations,  which  as  re- 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  legal  for  one  corporation  in  the  ported  to  the  House  bore  the  Section  Number  118, 

furtherance  of  its  interests  to  organize  and  control  should  be  restored  to  the  Bill. 

another  corporation  by  direct  ownership  or  by  the  con-  Section  104,  Accumulation  of  Surplus  to  Evade  Sur- 
I  trol  of  its  stockholders,  all  for  the  purpose  of  better  taxes  1928,  or  Subsequent  Taxable  Years. — We  wish 

handling  and  better  operation  of  its  business,  then  any  particularly  to  call  attention  to  Subdivision  (c)  in  Sec- 

attempt  to  depart  from  the  custom  long  established  tion  104,  Tax  on  Corporations  Formed  or  Availed  of  to 

by  preceding  Revenue  Acts  to  treat  such  affiliated  cor-  Evade  Surtax,  and  Subdivision  (d).  Information  State- 
i  porations  as  one,  imposing  taxes  on  the  net  income  of  ments.  The  Committee  on  Finance  must  recognize  that 
'  all,  is  to  place  upon  the  stockholders  of  such  corpora-  it  is  often  necessary  for  many  corporations  in  order  to 
tions,  a  tax  on  income  which  is  not  realized,  if  any  of  successfully  operate  and  to  provide  for  necessary  ex- 
the  affiliated  corjwrations  have  produced  a  net  loss.  pansion  of  its  business,  to  retain  the  greater  part,  per- 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  original  corporation  haps  the  whole,  of  its  earnings  over  a  period  of  years 
will  be  able  in  the  year  1928,  to  readjust  its  relations  until  either,  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  corporation,  a 
with  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliated  corporations  so  that  depletion  of  surplus  caused  by  losses  in  prior  years  has 
the  elimination  of  Section  1 18  as  provided  in  the  original  been  corrected,  or  in  the  case  of  a  new  struggling  cor- 
draft,  will  not  be  burdensome,  but  this  cannot  be  said  poration,  necessary  surplus  has  l)een  built  up.  It  is 
of  public  utility  corporations,  which  are  under  control  difficult  for  any  agency  outside  the  directorate  of  the 
either  of  State  or  National  Government,  as  to  mergers  corporation  itself,  to  determine  the  “reasonable  needs 
or  dissolution  of  mergers.  of  the  business.”  The  necessities  of  no  two  corporations 

A  great  railroad  line  is  not  always  one  corporation,  are  alike, 
but  ordinarily  a  parent  corporation  owning  the  main  No  arbitrary  mandate  ccmtained  in  the  Revenue  Act 
line  with  its  numerous  feeding  lines,  owned  by  separate  of  1928,  can  fix  that  ])erc’entage  of  net  income  which  is 
coqwrations,  but  with  ordinarily  a  common  stock  own-  reasonable  to  be  retained  in  surplus.  The  need  of  a  cor- 
ership.  Railroads  hawe  no  control  over  their  affiliations  poration  in  building  up  its  surplus  for  proper  operation 
with  such  subsidiary  lines.  They  can  do  only  that  which  of  its  business,  may  require  that  one  hundred  per  cent 
is  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  its  net  income  be  retained,  while  the  retention  of  a 
and  there  is  no  element  of  fairness  which  says  to  the  very  .small  percentage  of  the  net  income  of  another 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  stock  holders  in  such  corporation  would  be  unreasonable.  After  a  continued 
companies,  “You  shall  pay  an  income  ta.x  on  that  part  period  of  operating  at  a  loss,  a  corporation  often  has 
of  your  investment  which  is  profitable,  with  no  relief  needs  which  only  by  careful  financial  budgeting  can 
in  the  way  of  credit  or  off-set  for  that  part  of  your  in;  again  restore,  to  an  effective  amount,  the  capital  in  vest- 
vestment  in  the  same  oi)erating  whole  which  produces  a  ment  which  it  requires. 

net  loss.”  It  is  admitted  that  in  certain,  and  we  believe,  very  few 

As  a  specific  illustration  of  the  hardship  which  will  cases,  the  Commissioner  is  entitled  to  information  as  to 
result  because  of  the  elimination  from  the  Bill  of  the  why  under  this  section,  net  income  is  not  distributed, 
right  of  offsetting  the  taxable  income  of  one  affiliated  but  that  he  should  be  given  mandatory  powers  to  require 
corporation  or  a  group  of  affiliated  coqxjrations  by  the  as  part  of  the  taxpayer’s  return,  a  statement  giving  in 
net  losses  of  other  cojxjrate  members  of  the  same  affiili-  detail  the  reasons  for  such  accumulations,  if  they  are 

ated  group,  which  hardship  will  extend  to  those  of  the  beyond  sixty  per  cent,  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  To 

small  stockholders  of  large  corporations,  our  Committee  give  him  such  powers  would  mean  that,  into  the  Collec- 
wishes  to  cite  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  American  tor’s  office  in  every  Internal  Revenue  Districf  in  the 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  stock  of  which  country,  would  go  the  most  intimate  secrets  of  those  cor- 

is  owned  by  more  than  four  hundred  and  forty  thou-  {Mirations  finding  it  necessary  to  retain  more  than  sixty 
sand  stockholders.  per  cent  of  their  net  income  as  an  addition  to  their  sur- 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  plus.  Such  information  would  become  available  to  all  of 
controls  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  all  the  state  telephone  the  thousands  of  emjiloyees  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
companies.  It  will  be  very  easy  for  your  Committee  to  Revenue  attached  to  Collectors’  offices,  as  well  as  to  the 
establish  the  fact  that  not  always  are  these  separate  thousands  of  employees  within  the  Bureau  at  Washing- 
state  telephone  companies  profitable,  that  in  the  past  ton. 

many  of  them  have  lieen  decidedly  unprofitable.  If  the  The  schedules  which  are  filed  as  part  of  returns  at  the 
parent  corporation,  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele-  present  time,  in  most  cases  disclose  the  fundamental 
graph  Company  cannot  pay  an  income  tax  based  on  the  facts  of  corporation  operation  so  clearly  that  from  a 
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Darnson-Paxnn  Company 


“iVo  Sales  Transaction  is  Complete 
H'^ithoiit  a  Sales  Suggestion’’ 


IDEAS  like  this  build  sales  volume. 
The.se  slogans  usually  get  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  sales  staff.  But  the 
salespeople  must  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remain  with  the  store  cus¬ 
tomer  longer,  if  they  do  a  real  job 
of  suggestive  .selling. 

With  centralization  by  Lamson  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  store  representative  is  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  customer.  Change 
making,  investigation  of  charges  are 
relegated  to  a  central  staff — trained 
to  make  change  quickly  and  familiar 
with  credit  sanction. 

With  centralization,  transactions  are 


completed  with  equal  speed  and  great¬ 
er  accuracy  and  salespeople  remain 
with  the  store  customer. 

Salespeople  devote  their  energies  to 
selling  merchandise.  In  a  helpful 
manner  they  have  the  chance  to 
suggest — to  increase  their  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

Stores  that  stress  suggestive  selling, 
are  insistent  that  cash  and  charges 
be  handled  by  a  central  staff,  while 
the  sales  organization  hands  all  of 
its  energies  toward  sales  results. 
Talk  to  a  Lamson  representative 
about  increasing  your  sales  volume. 


0/icLAM.SOM  CO.,  Syracuse ,  N .Y. 
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study  of  them  the  Commissioner  can  determine  as  to 
whether  the  building  up  of  surplus  is  beyond  reason.  If 
from  such  schedules  he  cannot  so  determine,  or  if  for 
any  other  reason  he  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
further  information,  he  should  without  doubt  have  the 
power  to  require  it  of  the  tax-paying  corporation. 

Our  Committee  believes  that  Subdivision  (d).  Infor¬ 
mation  Statements,  should  be  changed  from  its  present 
form  of  requiring  corporations  to  file  information  re¬ 
turns  as  to  accumulations  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  net  income,  to  that  form  which  will  permit  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  ask  the  tax-paying  corportion  for  such  in¬ 
formation,  if  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  the 
return  itself  and  the  schedules  attached  thereto,  do  not 
give  the  Commissioner  sufficient  information. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  conditions  attached  to 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  is  the  turn-over  of  its 
employees,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  scattered 
Collectors’  Districts.  The  information  required  by  104 
(d)  would  quickly  become  familiar  to  all  employees 
to  whom  employment  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
is  but  a  step  in  their  business  career.  The  information 
might  disclose  to  irresponsible  employees,  the  secret 
plans,  for  years  in  advance,  of  growing  corix)rations. 
which  if  the  Bureau  employees  should  leave  the  Bureau 
might  easily  be  spread  to  the  corporations,  competitors. 
Under  our  suggestion,  dissemination  among  Bureau 
employees  of  such  vital  information,  would  be  restricted 
to  the  Corixjration  Audit  Section  at  Washington,  and 
the  danger  of  disclosure  reduced. 

Section  115.  Distribution  by  Corporation. — The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  rejwrting  the  bill  to  the 
House  commented  on  this  section  as  follows: 

“Under  previous  Revenue  Acts  corporate  distributions 
from  surplus  accumulated  prior  to  March  1,  1913,  were 
exempt  from  tax.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
continuing  this  exemption  indefinitely.  Over  fourteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  March  1,  1913,  and  most  cor¬ 
porations  have  distributed  the  surplus  accumulated  by 
them  prior  to  March  1,  1913.  It  seems  an  appropriate 
time  (particularly  in  view  of  the  resulting  simplifica¬ 
tion)  to  eliminate  this  exemption.” 

Amendment  16  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  “the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and 
without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration’’  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  July  12,  1909,  and  by 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  February 
25,  1913,  was  duly  ratified. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1913  there  is  the  following 
provision : 

“A.  Subd.  1.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  annually  upon  the  entire  net  income 
arising  or  accruing  from  all  sources  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  residing  at  home  or  abroad,  and  to  every  person 
residing  in  the  United  States,  though  not  a  citizen  there¬ 
of,  a  tax  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  upon  such  income, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  a  like  tax  shall  be 
assessed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  annually  upon  the 
entire  net  income  from  all  property  owned  and  of  every 
business,  trade,  or  profession  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  residing  elsewhere.  *  *  *” 

“D.  The  said  tax  shall  be  computed  upon  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  said  net  income  of  each  person  subject  there¬ 
to,  accruing  during  each  preceding  calendar  year  ending 
December  thirty-first :  Provided,  however,  that  for  the 


year  ending  December  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  said  tax  shall  be  computed  on  the  net  income 
accruing  from  March  first  to  December  thirty-first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  both  dates  inclusive.  ♦  ♦” 

This  provision,  for  simplicity,  sets  March  1,  1913,  as 
the  (late  on  which  taxes  on  income,  without  regard  for 
the  original  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  “no  capi¬ 
tation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  l)e  laid  unless  in  projxjr- 
tion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di¬ 
rected  to  be  taken,’’  shall  become  constitutionally  effect¬ 
ive,  rather  than  the  date  of  the  Secretary’s  proclamation. 

Such  date,  March  1,  1913,  has  been  recognized  by  all 
succeeding  Revenue  Acts  as  the  date  of  constitutional 
effectiveness.  Court  decisions  and  Treasury  decisions 
have  recognized  that  profits  accumulated  before  March 
1,  1913,  are  not  profits  which  can  be  taxed,  but  that  the 
distribution  of  such  accumulation  is,  in  fact,  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  principal,  not  of  profits. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  act  of  Congress 
can  make  constitutional,  the  taxation  of  profits  accumu- 
tated  prior  to  the  ratification  of  Amendment  16,  by 
which  imposition  by  the  United  States,  of  taxes  on  a 
basis  other  than  population,  was  made  legally  effective. 

Section  606,  Closing  Agreements. — Unquestionably 
there  is  in  this  section  a  meeting  of  the  requirements 
that  there  shall  be  absolute  finality  in  agreements  lie- 
tween  the  taxpayer  and  the  Commissioner. 

Section  606  would  bar  to  taxpayers,  rights  which 
at  the  time  of  execution  of  agreements  had  never  been 
determined  by  court  decisions.  It  would  bar  to  them 
rights  resulting  from  a  discovery  that  there  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement,  errors  in  governing  Regula¬ 
tions.  later  discovered  and  corrected.  It  would  even  bar 
them  if  subsequent  Revenue  Acts  had  changed  the  basic 
law. 

Even  though  under  such  circumstances  the  (Govern¬ 
ment  might  in  certain  cases  retain  tax  monies  illegally 
collected,  and  in  other  cases  be  barred  from  collecting 
taxes  legally  due.  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
finality  of  settlement  by  agreement  is  an  administrative 
provision,  the  sanctity  of  which  shoiUd  be  as  strictly 
safeguarded  as  that  of  a  statute  of  limitations. 

Section  611,  Collection  Stayed  by  Claim  in  Abate¬ 
ment. — Nothing  has  l)een  more  disturbing  to  business 
in  recent  years  than  uncertainty  as  to  tax  liability.  Many 
corporations  are  still  carrying  large  reserves  against 
contingent  liabilities  for  taxes  accruing  as  long  ago  as 
1918.  Credit  is  impaired  and  plans  for  extension  of 
business  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  inability  of  tax¬ 
payers  to  secure  the  closing  of  their  tax  cases.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  guarantee  of  safety 
against  further  demands  for  taxes.  Section  611  directly 
destroys  this  guarantee  and  violates  flagrantly  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  ending  controversy  by  limitation.  Without  pro¬ 
viding  an  equivalent  relief  for  taxpayers  whose  just 
claims  for  refund  are  larred  by  limitation,  it  sets  aside 
limitations  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  to  be  effective  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  principle  involved  in  Section  61 1  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  any  amount  of  revenue  that  may  be  at  stake. 
The  income  tax  law  cannot  long  be  retained  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  revenue  system  if  the  confidence  of  tax- 
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A  New  Model 

Master  Measuregraph 

No.  128 


The  New  Model  Master  Measuregraph  is  positively  the  last  word  in  fabric¬ 
measuring  machines  ...  In  it  are  incorporated  all  the  many  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  previous  models  .  .  .  plus — 

STOP  CONTROL 

NOW  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
set  the  machine  for  the  yardage 
desired  .  .  .  the  patented  Start  Con¬ 
trol  starts  the  measurement  at  the  very 
end  of  the  goods  .  .  .  the  new  Stop 
Control  ends  the  measurement  right 
on  the  dot. 

Measuregraph  accuracy  assures 
Hj^^absolutely  exact  yardage. 

But  you  must  witness  a 
demonstration  of  the  New 
Model  No.  128  to  fully 
appreciate  its  outstanding 
'  features  and  consequent 

saving  of  yardage  and  pro- 
fits  otherwise  lost. 

For  a  prompt  demonstra- 
tion,  right  in  your  own 
store,  write  or  wire  today. 
No  obligation  whatever. 


Model 
No.  128 


No  more  lost  inches 
at  the  start  of  mea> 
surement . 


CONTROL 

START 

CONTROL 


No  more  lost  inches 
at  the  finish  .  .  .  . 


The  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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payers  in  its  fair  and  honest  administration  is  destroyed. 

In  Section  1106  (a)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926, 
Congress  placed  its  seal  upon  the  principle  that  statutes 
of  limitation  are  inviolate  in  these  words  “The  bar  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  against  the  United  States  in 
respect  of  any  internal  revenue  tax  shall  not  only  oper¬ 
ate  to  bar  the  remedy  but  shall  extinguish  the  liability.” 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  in  1928  should  repud¬ 
iate  this  doctrine  by  a  retroactive  repeal  of  Section  1 106 
(a)  (See  Section  612,  Revenue  Act  of  1928)  and  re¬ 
open  cases  barred  by  prior  Acts. 

Section  611  raises  but  one  question  of  moment — “Are 
statutes  of  limitations  meaningless?”  If  Sections  611 
and  612  are  enacted  no  taxpayer  can  ever  know  when  his 
tax  liability  for  any  year  is  satisfied. 

Section  13,  Tax  on  Corporations. — As  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  H.  R.  1 
fixed  the  rate  of  tax  on  corporations  at  lljA  per  cent. 
By  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  section 
was  changed  to  provide  for  a  graduation  of  taxes  when 
the  net  income  of  corporations,  less  the  credit  allowed 
in  Section  26,  is  not  more  than  $15,0CX),  5  per  cent  being 
the  rate  on  the  amount  not  in  excess  of  $7,000,  7  per 
cent  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  $7,000  but  not  more 
than  $12,000,  and  9  per  cent  on  the  amount  in  excess 
of  $12,000  but  not  more  than  $15,000. 

We  believe  this  change  is  entirely  illogical.  For  the 
first  time  it  injects  a  system  of  double  graduation  of 
taxes  into  a  Revenue  Act  of  the  United  .States,  double 
because  a  corporation  is  not  in  itself  an  entity  but  a 
collection  of  individuals,  and  a  graduated  tax  upon  a 
corporation  is  therefore  the  first  graduated  tax  upon  the 
individuals  holding  the  stock  of  that  corporation.  In 
the  present  system  of  surtax  upon  the  income  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  there  is  the  second  graduated  tax  on  that  part 
of  income  which  individuals  receive  as  dividends  from 
corporations.  '  ‘ 

It  is  illogical  also  because  it  arbitrarily  defines  a  small 
corporation  as  one  which  has  a  net  income  of  not  more 
than  $18,000.  By  setting  up  such  a  line  of  demarcation 
l)etween  small  and  large  corporations,  it  implies  that  a 
corporation  having  an  income  of  $18,100  is  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  and  not  entitled  to  any  relief. 

It  is  inequitable  because  if  there  is  any  merit  in  the 
principles  underlying  such  double  graduation  of  taxes, 
it  should  lie  applied  to  all  corporations,  just  as  the  grad¬ 
uated  tax  on  individuals  is  applied  to  all  individuals. 
As  an  example  of  its  inequity,  a  corporation  having  a 
net  income  of  $18,000  deducting  the  credit  of  $3,000 
allowed  in  Section  26,  will  pay  the  following  graduate<l 


tax. 

First  Bracket  $7,000  at  5  per  cent  $350.00 

The  second  $5,000  at  7  per  cent  350.00 

The  third  $3,000  at  9  per  cent  270.00 

.\  Total  Tax  under  the  graduated  plan  of  $970.00 


Another  corporation  has  a  net  income  of  only  $100 
more,  a  net  income  of  $18,100.  Under  the  credit  allowed 
in  Section  26  to  a  domestic  corjwration  earning  more 
than  $25,000,  this  corporation  also  can  deduct  $3,000, 
giving  it  a  taxable  income  of  $15,100,  on  which  it  must 
pay  a  tax  of  per  cent,  $1,736.50  or  $766.50  in 
excess  of  the  corporation  which  had  an  income  of 
$18,000..  It  must  therefore  l)e  admitted,  if  the  computa¬ 
tion  ®f  the  tax  in  these  two  cases  is  correct,  that  the 


second  corjxtration  because  it  earned  $100  more  than 
the  first  corporation,  has  paid  on  that  $100  additional 
earning,  a  tax  of  766^2  per  cent.  Of  course  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment  which  so  changed  Section  13,  had  no 
intent  to  impose  a  tax  so  high  in  rate  on  income  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  of  the  small  corporation  which  he  intended 
to  favor,  but  notwithstanding  that  he  did  not  so  intend, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Section  as  it  now  reads  has 
that  result. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  our  Committee 
that  Section  13  should  be  restored  to  the  form  which  it 
was  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
House. 

*  INSTALLMENT  SALES 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Report  No.  2 
on  H.  R.  1,  stated  as  to  installment  sales,  that  it  was 
leaving  the  matter  to  judicial  determination.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  judicial  determination  already  had  been 
based  on  the  law  as  it  was  written.  According  to  the 
law,  there  was  no  chance  for  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
or  the  courts  to  set  upon  the  law  any  interpretation 
other  than  that  at  which  they  arrived.  Our  Committee 
l)elieve.s  no  criticism  of  the  actitm  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  its  action  on  this  point  can  be 
too  severe.  There  is  no  right  and  no  power  conferred 
upon  Congress  by  Constitutional  .‘\mendment  16.  to 
imjK)se  double  taxation,  and  unless  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  corrects  the  error  made  in  the  enactment  of  the 
1926  law,  the  benefits  of  reporting  income  on  the  install¬ 
ment  basis  will  be  barred  to  those  who  have  not  liefore 
used  such  form  of  report.  The  income  tax  law  is  based 
upon  the  profit  content  in  a  consummated  transaction. 
It  was  never  intended  to  he  computed  upon  an  antici- 
jiated  profit.  Installment  sales  are  not  comjdeted  trans¬ 
actions,  and  yet  many  firms  and  many  individuals  in 
business  have  in  the  past  used  a  cash  or  accrual  basis, 
and  have  reported  all  of  the  profit  contained  in  an  in¬ 
stallment  transaction,  even  though  payments  had  not 
been  completed.  As  the  law  is  now  written  such  per¬ 
son  changing  to  the  installment  liasis,  made  valid  by  the 
law  itself,  must  necessarily  pay  a  tax  upon  profits  upon 
which  it  has  already  paid  a  tax,  in  fact  has  paid  all  of 
the  tax  for  which  the  law  calls.  To  say  to  such  tax¬ 
payers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
reporting  on  the  installment  basis  that  they  must  pay  a 
tax  on  profits  already  reported  is  to  say  to  them  most 
emphatically,  that  the  benefits  of  the  installment  basis 
are  not  for  them,  but  for  those  who  in  previous  years 
have  gone  to  such  a  basis.  This  is  so  decidedly  unfair 
that  it  would  seem  that  comment  on  the  subject  beyond 
the  point  of  calling  it  to  the  attenion  of  your  Commit¬ 
tee  is  unnecessary,  but  our  Committee  feels  it  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  without  expression  of  our  belief 
that  both  the  1926  Act  and  the  propttsed  1928  Act  as 
they  relate  to  installment  sales  are  violative  of  the  Due 
Process  provisions  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5. 

This  Committee’s  recommendation  as  to  installment 
sales  does  not  extend  to  the  granting  a  firm  doing  an 
installment  business  which  heretofore  has  reported  all 
its  profits  on  such  business  as  taxable  income,  the  right 
to  ask  a  redetermination  of  previous  years  taxes,  in  the 
event  it  should  elect  to  change  to  the  installment  basis 
which  is  provided  by  law.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  such  firm  has  had  all  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of 
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"l7mV  ‘Packaging” 
as  a  Sales  Puilder 


H  &  D  Unit  Packages  enable 
you  to  receive  goods  in  natural 
sales  units — singles,  Vi  dozens, 
Vi  dozens,  and  so  on*  This  cer^ 
tainly  saves  money  in  your  receiving 
room — saves  storages,  spoilage  and 
extra  handling*  But  H  &  D  Unit 
Packages  are,  in  many  cases,  sales 
builders  as  well  as  money  savers. 
Samples  are  shown  for  selection  and 
the  customer  receives  the  original 
sealed  H  &l  D  Unit  Package*  On  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  dry  goods  sales  are 
made  in  larger  quantities  because  the 
factory  ships  in  natural  sales  units 
and  the  customer  orders  ^^a  package” 
rather  than  ‘^one*” 

The  Hinde  &.  Dauch  Paper  Company 


455  Decatur  Street 


Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  &  DAUCH 
CORRUGATED  FIBRE 
SHIPPING  BOXES 
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the  advantages  provided  by  the  Installment  Sections 
in  previous  Revenue  Acts,  and  that  if  it  did  not  care  to 
rejxirt  on  the  Installment  basis  in  previous  years,  it 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  redetemiination  and  to 
any  consequent  refund  of  taxes  paid  in  those  years, 
although  as  already  set  forth,  it  should  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  the  change  without  incurring  the  ])enalty 
of  double  taxation  on  profits  already  reported. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NEW  BILL 

Our  reference  throughout  this  letter  has  been  to  H.  R. 

1  as  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Committee  believes  the  form  of  the  new  Act, 
if  it  were  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  would  he  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  over  the  form  of  previous  Revenue 
Acts,  but  we  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  Ways  and  Means-  Commit¬ 
tee  in  adopting  the  present  form  or  structure  of  the  Act, 
has  not  l)een  carried  through,  with  the  result  that  in  its 
present  form  it  has  not  been  simplified,  hut  is  much 
more  confusing  than  any  previous  Act.  It  is  neither 
a  self-contained  nor  all-comprehensive  taxation  bill. 
It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  previous  Acts  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  previous  Acts,  to  know  what  the  taxation  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  to  he  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Title  1. — d'itle  1.  Income  Tax,  seems  to  carry  further 
than  any  of  the  other  titles,  the  intent  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  draft  a  self-contained  hill,  hut 
even  Title  1  is  incomplete,  for  Title  3,  “Amendments 
to  1926  Income  'Pax”  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Title  1  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  tax  on  indi¬ 
viduals  and  cori)orations,  and  even  then  complete  under¬ 
standing  cannot  be  had  without  further  reference  to 
previous  Acts  and  to  amendments  to  previous  Acts. 
Our  Committee  recommends  that  the  contents  of  Titles 
1  and  3  .shall  l)e  merged. 

We  have  later  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  numlier- 
ing  of  the  Titles  in  the  Act. 

Title  2,  Miscellaneous  Taxes. — Title  2,  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Taxes  does  not  disclose  what  the  Estate  Tax  is, 
without  reference  to  the  previous  Acts,  for  it  consists 
largely  in  amendments  to  the  i)revious  .\cts,  with  no 
setting  forth  as  to  what  the  law  is  to  he  after  enactment. 
Complete  knowledge  of  the  law  can  be  had  only  by 
reference  to  this  Act  and  several  preceding  Acts.  We 
believe  this  is  true  of  all  sections  in  Title  2,  and  we  again 
recommend  that  Title  2  shall  be  so  rewritten  that  it  will 
be  .self -containing  of  the  law  prevailing  after  enact¬ 
ment  without  necessity  of  referring  to  any  other  Acts. 

Title  3. — Amendments  to  1926  Income  Tax. — Our 
criticism  of  this  Title  is  incorporated  in  our  criticism  of 
Title  1. 

Title  4,  Administrative  Procedure. — The  same  criti¬ 
cism  as  to  form  which  we  have  made  of  the  preceding 
Titles,  applies  to  Title  4.  We  recommend  this  Title  be 
so  rewritten  that  it  contains  the  law  in  entirety,  as  it 
will  be  after  enactment. 

Title  5,  General  Provisions. — Title  5,  General  Pro¬ 
visions,  seems  to  more  nearly  approach  the  ideal  aimed 
at  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  than  any  of  the 
preceding  Titles,  but  reference  to  Section  702  will  dis¬ 
close  the  necessity' t>f  referring  to  previous  Acts,  par¬ 


ticularly  the  Act  of  1918,  for  complete  knowledge  as  to 
the  full  coverage  of  the  section.  The  same  criticism 
therefore  attache's  to  Title  5  whiedi  we  have  made  in 
regard  to  the  other  Titles. 

'Phe  foregoing  is  criticism  confined  entirely  to  the 
structure  or  arrangement  of  the  new  bill.  We  wish  to 
extend  our  critici.sm,  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  linking  up  of  Section  numbers  with  Title  num¬ 
bers.  One  of  the  outstanding  excellencies  of  previous 
.\cts  has  been  that  a  Section  number  was  always  indica¬ 
tive  of  tbe  Title  in  which  the  Section  fell.  There  was 
no  question  with  any  one  even  slightly  conversant  with 
the  tax  law,  that  Section  700,  the  Capital  Stock  Tax  in 
the  Revenue  .\ct  of  1926,  could  be  found  in  Title  7, 
nor  that  Section  800,  .Stamp  Taxes,  could  Ik?  found 
in  Title  8. 

We  believe  there  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if 
that  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  ()f  1928  which  is  really  in¬ 
troductory  to  the  Act  itself,  should  be  given  the  Title  1, 
“Introductory  Provisions.”  In  its  present  form.  Title  1 
is  Income  Tax,  Subtitle  A  is  “Introductory  Provisions.” 
Subtitle  B  is  “General  Provisions.”  the  matter  of  which 
proceeds  directly  to  taxes  on  individuals.  If  Title  1 
could  be  used  to  cover  only  “Introductory  Provisions,” 
then  Title  2  could  become  General  Provisions,  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Provisions  is  the  proper  Title,  but  it  seems  to  our 
Committee  that  the  proper  Title  to  use  is  “Income  Tax.” 

The  other  Titles  would  then  be  advanced  so  that  there 
would  be  six  Titles  instead  of  five,  and  then  there  should 
be  a  renumbering  of  sections  in  conformity  with  former 
.-Kets,  and  in  agreement  with  Titles,  so  that  in  each 
section  number  there  would  be  a  revelation  of  the  Title 
to  which  it  belonged. 

The  criticism  of  form  and  numbering  which  we 
have  respectfully  raised  in  the  foregoing,  is  not  met 
or  overcome  by  the  Table  of  Contents  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Act. 

In  closing  our  criticism  on  the  form  or  structure  or 
the  .'\ct,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  case  which  we 
think  shows  most  emphatically  the  need  of  rewriting  of 
the  1928  Act,  so  that  it  will  be  all  inclusive.  Section 
()00  (2),  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926,  imposes  a  .tax  on 
pistols  and  revolvers.  There  is  no  mention  at  all  in  the 
present  print  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928  of  this  Section 
as  having  been  rejjealed  or  retained.  Not  having  been 
repealed,  it  is  still  the  governing  tax,  and  it  certainly 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928. 
This  specific  case  illustrates  the  necessity  of  the  changes 
we  have  suggested. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  state  they  have  reduced  the  pages  of  previous  Acts  by 
fifty  or  more,  if  such  reduction  results  in  a  sacrifice  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  by  the  taxpayer  who 
must  understand  that  law.  The  result  of  such  sacrifice  is 
not  simplicity  but  complication  and  unnecessary  confus¬ 
ion. 

Comment  in  this  letter  has  been  confined  to  H.  R.  1, 
as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  At  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax¬ 
ation,  we  submitted  to  that  Committee,  a  brief,  and  also 
made  presentation  of  the  matter  therein  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Believing  the  suggestions  in  the 
brief  prepared  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Taxation  to  be  pertinent  and  relevant  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  1,  we  are  enclosing  copy  with  this. 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  uie  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
xxho  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


•ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Previous  connections  with  advertising  departments  of  several 
representative  stores  including  a  large  eastern  store  specializing 
in  men’s  ready-to-wear.  Experience  covers  reasearch  and  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  .At  present  is  handling  the  advertising  for  out¬ 
standing  organization  in  the  metropolitan  district.  .Age  33. 
B-1-28. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  ASST.  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Has  had  four  years  retail  store  experience  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  over  two  years  of  which  were  with  a  large 
metropolitan  store.  Has  also  been  with  nationally  known  ad¬ 
vertising  service  organization.  Graduate  of  Harvard  Business 
School.  B-2-28. 

FUR  BUYER 

Has  practical  knowledge  of  fur  business  gained  through  ex¬ 
perience  in  factory  production,  repair,  remodeling,  storage, 
merchandising,  supervising  sales  on  floor.  For  past  four  years 
he  has  been  buyer  for  one  of  the  largest  retail  fur  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  country,  in  whose  employ  he  has  been  for  ten 
years.  B-3-28. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER— GENERAL  MANAGER 

Experience  covers  period  of  twenty  years.  General  Manager 
over  seventeen  years.  Buyer  of  women’s  and  misses’  apparel. 
Office  Manager  and  Controller  in  store  operating  for  over  two 
and  a  half  years  under  the  Standard  Retail  Method  of  Account¬ 
ing  as  approved  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Prefers  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunity  but  would  consider  general  management 
of  a  moderate  size  store.  B-4-28. 

ORGANIZER  and  PROMOTER 

Woman  with  all  round  experience  and  familiar  with  em¬ 
ployment  and  service  departments  desires  position  where  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotional  ability  are  an  asset.  B-5-28. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Store  Superintendent,  age  41,  thorough  education,  excellent 
experience  including  charge  of  men’s  store  and  operating  au¬ 
tomatic  bargain  basement  in  high  grade  stores  large  eastern 
city.  Available  February  1st.  Willing  to  locate  any  section 
of  country.  B-6-28. 


Offers  36  Metal  Cloak  Racks  For  Sale 

A  member  in  Rhode  Island  advises  us  that  his  store 
wishes  to  dispose  of  thirty-six  Metal  Revolving  Cloak 
Racks.  The  store  is  willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  price 
for  this  equipment  and  will  welcome  inquiries.  Any 
store  which  is  interested  should  write  to  The  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th 
St.,  and  we  will  forward  the  offer  to  the  Rhode  Island 
store. 


Fire! 

When  it’s  burning  —  then  you  know 
whether  you  have  carried  sufficient  in¬ 
surance.  In  a  flash  you  can  visualize  the 
loss  this  fire  is  going  to  entail.  Then  it  is 
that  the  wisdom  of  watching  inventories 
and  keeping  insurance  up  to  values  is 
apparent.  Then  it  is  that  you  realize  Use 
and  Occupancy  or  Profits  Insurance  are 
as  necessary  to  carry  as  insurance  on  the 
physical  property  itself. 

See  an  “America  Fore”  agent.  He  will 
be  glad  to  check  up  with  you  and  tell 
you  whether  or  not  your  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  is  complete. 

The^AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 

American  Eagle 
Continental 
FIDELITY'PHENIX 
First  tXmerican 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  Ncu/WtIlMY. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURM.CKairman  of  Board« 

PAUL  L.HAID.Pr«aid«nt 
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1 

[HE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

i 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 

The  undisputed  highlight  of 
Controllers  the  entire  program  of  the  Feh- 

ring  the  bell  ruary  convention  is  the  session 

in  the  main  ballroom  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress. 
Three  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  retail  industry  will 
speak  to  a  packed  house. 

Paul  Mazur  will  lead  off  with  a  sympathetic  review 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  management  and 
control  in  the  last  ten  years  (which  covers  the  lifetime 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress). 

E.  C.  Sams,  who  is  the  President  and  active  directing 
genius  of  the  huge  J.  C.  Penney  organization  now  com¬ 
prising  1,(XX)  stores  all  over  the  country,  is  going  to  tell 
us  of  the  management  and  control  problems  involved 
in  chain  operation  of  retail  stores.  This  is  by  far  the 
outstanding  chain  organization  in  the  department  store 
field  and  is  notable  for  its  clean-cut  methods  and 
cooperative  policies.  Mr.  Sams’  appearance  on  any 
.\ssociation  platform  is  unique. 

Ernest  Katz  will  complete  this  all-star  program  with 
a  talk  on  the  need  and  methods  of  development  of  as¬ 
sistant  controllers.  Many  men  now  controllers  of  lead¬ 
ing  stores  were  trained  under  his  able  hand.  We  for 
one,  although  we  were  deprived  of  that  privilege,  doff 
our  Stetson  in  respectful  appreciation  of  the  ability  of 
any  controller  who  can  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
largest  store  in  New  York,  as  Ernest  Katz  has  done. 
What  he  can  tell  all  of  us  about  training  good  assistants 
is  worth  traveling  a  long  way  to  hear. 

Men  who  are  ’way  above  the  field  of  most  of  us 
controllers  are  willing  to  appear  under  the  banner  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  By  doing  so  they  dignify 
themselves  while  they  dignify  the  Congress  and  the 
]X)sition  of  every  controller  in  the  country.  Such  is 
the  standing  of  our  organization. 

Not  a  store  head  who  is  planning  to  be  in  or  near 
New  York  will  miss  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session. 
When  they  go  back  to  their  stores  they  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  bigness  of  the  controller’s  field  and 
vision,  and  a  greater  respect  for  their  own  controllers. 
They  will  be  more  ready  to  give  their  controllers  the 
opportunity  to  function  broadly.  It  is  then  up  to  the 
individual  controller  to  measure  up  to  his  opportunity, 
and  take  on  more  responsibilities  calmly  and  efficiently. 
If  he  has  been  following  the  publications  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress  and  the  urgings  of  this  FORUM, 
he  will  be  found  ready. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  Thursday  the  controllers 
And  on  have  a  session  of  their  own,  at 

Thursday —  which  the  speakers  will  be  no 

less  well  known  within  the  con¬ 
troller  field  than  are  the  speakers  on  the  Wednesday 
program.  Store  heads  and  other  executives  are  invited. 

E.  H.  Scull  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  saving  money 
—not  just  why  but  just  how.  His  interesting  advice, 


based  on  years  of  experience,  will  sail  under  the  whim¬ 
sical  title  of  “Transferring  Pence  From  Expense  to 
Net.” 

C.  C.  Kaskell,  the  K.K.K.  of  kontrollers,  will  speak 
on  the  controller’s  function  and  relation  to  modern  con¬ 
ceptions  of  unit  stock  control.  For  years,  the  controllers 
have  been  urging  unit  control  but  the  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  were  not  ready  for  it.  Recently  the  merchandisers 
awakened  to  the  need  for  more  detailed  analysis,  and  in 
many  stores  they  liave  evolved  their  own  methods. 
Within  the  last  few  months' these  two  groups  began  to 
work  together,  under  Association  leadership,  to  study 
and  agree  upon  the  simplest  methods  of  unit  control 
and  the  respective  relation  of  controller  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  to  such  control.  Mr.  Kaskell  understands 
modern  unit  control,  and  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
show  clearly  the  proper  function  of  the  controller. 
Some  may  be  there,  of  the  old  school  of  thought,  who 
believe  that  the  controller  should  do  the  whole  job — 
compile,  interpret,  censure,  enforce — because  the  con¬ 
trollers  were  the  first  to  perfect  and  advocate  unit 
control.  It  may  be  an  interesting  session. 

A  brief  report  of  the  progress  of  the  big  job  now 
under  way  by  the  Expense  Manual  Committee  will  be 
made  by  that  committee’s  chairman.  Also,  a  few  de¬ 
served  remarks  of  appreciation  will  be  expressed  by 
Chairman  Broidy  to  a  man  whom  we  all  know  well — 
a  man  who  has  been  the  jxjwer  behind  the  throne  of 
the  Congress  during  its  entire  life  and  who  even  occu¬ 
pied  the  throne  for  a  time  when  it  needed  a  big  man 
to  quiet  its  trembling.  You  know  him,  but  we  don’t 
want  him  to  read  about  this  in  advance  so  we  will  omit 
his  name.  Better  be  there. 

Of  course,  the  controllers  are  on  the  February  pro¬ 
gram  in  other  events  too,  but  you  can  find  all  that  In 
the  official  announcement.  The  above  is  the  big  surprise, 
which  “breaks”  first  in  The  Bulletin,  the  country’s 
leading  magazine,  which  is  always  on  the  street  first 
with  the  latest  news  except  occasionally  when  it  is 
a  few  weeks  late  in  going  to  press. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  case  for  sympathy  when 
“If  ye  a  hard-working  man  who  is  on 

have  tears - ”  the  road  most  of  the  time  is  ab¬ 

solutely  compelled  by  business  to 
travel  to  Florida  in  the  dead  of  winter.  But  when  that 
business  is  so  considerate  as  to  divide  his  time  for  him 
between  Miami,  Palm  Beach  and  Tampa  he  received 
little  consolation  upon  emerging  finally  from  the  snow¬ 
drifts  blocking  the  entrance  to  the  Pennsylvania  Build¬ 
ing.  No  brass  bands.  No  ticker  tape.  Nothing  but 
gloom.  That  may  have  been  grief  over  his  impending 
departure — but  it  sounded  more  like  something  else. 

Managing  these  Research  Associations  is  hard  work 
— but  it  has  its  moments.  And  the  store  heads  and 
executives  of  the  modern,  successful  stores  which  are 
members  of  our  three  research  groups  constitute  the 
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finest  bunch  of  men  you  could  find  anywhere.  A  great 
satisfaction  we  get  out  of  heading  the  Congress  is  our 
work  with  the  research  groups  and  the  reorganization 
jobs  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  handle  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  is  going  to  lie  mighty  hard  to  leave. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to 
Welcome,  the  ranks  of  local  controllers’ 

Central  Illinois  groups  the  latest  of  all,  the  Cen¬ 

tral  Illinois  group.  It  was  formed 
January  25,  1928,  and  comprises  26  controllers  of  Pe¬ 
oria  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  We  quote 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  C.  L.  McDavitt,  tem¬ 
porary  chairman,  through  whose  enterprise  the  group 
was  formed. 

"Twenty  six  controllers  met  for  the  first  meeting, 
some  from  towns  as  far  as  100  miles  away,  and  they 
were  really  surprised  at  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  en¬ 
gendered.  We  had  two  good  speakers.  After  these 
two  talks  there  was  quite  some  little  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“We  want  at  least  fifty  at  the  next  meeting,  which 
will  lie  held  March  20,  at  the  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria.  We  will  have  some  well-known  speaker,  but 
most  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  round  table 
discussion  of  real  work. 

“Mr.  Carl  Block,  Vice  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Scull 
were  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  ‘The  finest  thing 


that  ever  happened’,  said  Mr.  Block,  ‘was  when  the 
Controller  joined  with  the  Store  Manager  and  had 
their  meetings  together.  It  is  not  the  Controllers’  func¬ 
tion  to  show  up  the  Manager  but  to  help  him.  I  would 
feel  anything  but  commendation  for  the  Controller  who 
put  a  bug  in  the  ear  of  some  other  executive  to  help 
him  cut  down  expenses  or  permit  the  Merchandise 
Office  to  operate  on  a  lx;tter  scale.  The  Controller  is 
not  only  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  the  institution,  but 
also  the  hardest.  If  anyone  meets  trouble  face  to  face 
it  is  the  Controller.  Business  of  the  future  is  going  to 
require  big  men  and  no  matter  what  goal  you  have  in 
mind  there  is  no  better  way  to  reach  it  than  through 
the  Controllership.’  ’’ 

Sometimes  a  local  group  of  controllers  is  formed 
without  our  hearing  of  it  for  months.  Inasmuch  as 
the  forthcoming  Boston  convention  in  May  is  building 
its  program  around  the  local  groups  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  particularly  opportune  that  any  groups 
recently  formed  notify  us  and  the  Boston  controllers 
as  soon  as  the  organization  has  been  jierfected. 

*  ♦  * 

Both  jiersonally  and  officially 
Wilson  we  regret  keenly  the  resignation, 

promoted  to  take  effect  after  the  Conven¬ 

tion  this  week,  of  L.  Earl  Wilson, 
our  assistant  in  the  management  of  the  Congress  and 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounting. 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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“The  Retail  Inventory  Method 
and  Store  Budget  Control” 

Second  Printing  of  a  Booklet  dealing  with  important  factors 
in  progressive  and  profitable  Store  Management 


This  booklet  is  written  to  give  the  lay¬ 
man  an  easy  and  correct  understanding 
of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  of  Ac¬ 
counting  and  the  relation  of  this  method 
to  Store  Budget  Control. 

The  text  is  not  argumentative,  not  com¬ 
plicated  by  untried  theory  or  technical 
details.  It  is  based  on  successful  experi¬ 


ence  in  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  stores  and 
is  confined  strictly  to  important  princi¬ 
ples  and  compact  explanation — to  the 
simple  essentials  of  adequate  and  de¬ 
pendable  information  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chant-executive  is  interested. 

32-pages  with  examples  and  illustrations. 
Mailed  on  request.  Address  nearest  office. 
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Better  Delivery  Cost  Aecounting  Badly  Needed 

Present  Methods  Greatly  Confused  by  Lack  of  Common 
Statistical  Basis  —  Move  for  Standardization  Urged 

By  A.  N.  Fraser,  Sec’y.  and  Treas.,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHEN  delivery  men  get 
together  their  discuss¬ 
ions  invariably  center 
on  the  question  of  Delivery 
Costs.  Just  where  should  de¬ 
livery  costs  beg^n,  they  ask 
one  another.  Do  you  charge 
breakage  into  your  delivery 
costs?  Parcelpost?  What  em¬ 
ployees  are  charged  to  your 
delivery  ? 

The  answers  to  such  quest¬ 
ions  as  these  vary  almost  as 
greatly  as  the  number  of 
stores  involved.  Here  is  a  de¬ 
livery  superintendent  whose 
system  does  not  charge  par¬ 
cel  post  to  the  delivery  but 
nevertheless  he  takes  credit 
in  his  number  of  packages  de¬ 
livered  for  all  the  packages 
which  go  out  in  this  way. 

Here  is  another  man  who 
loudly  proclaims  that  his  “per 
package  delivery  cost”  is  seven,  eight  or  nine  cents  and 
the  poor  chap  whose  monthly  reports  back  home  show 
his  costs  to  be  around  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  hangs  his 
head  in  shame  and  remains  silent.  Where,  he  asks,  do 
delivery  costs  begin?  Do  they  begin  at  the  curb,  or  at 
the  internal  delivery,  or  at  the  counter  ? 

Costs  Not  Known 

This  question  of  the  Delivery  Superintendent  know¬ 
ing  his  costs  is  another  interesting  subject  for  discuss¬ 
ion.  At  a  meeting  of  these  men  several  years  ago  a 
show  of  hands  indicated  that  only  seven  out  of  about 
one  hundred  twenty-five  men  present  received  detailed 
monthly  statements  of  the  operating  costs  of  their  de¬ 
partments.  How  can  they  be  expected  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  under  such  an  arrangement? 

Then  there  is  another  man  who  loudly  proclaims  that 
his  delivery  costs  are  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  their 
business.  Just  what  does  that  mean?  Is  “net  sales” 
the  proper  figure  on  which  to  base  delivery  costs? 
Where  is  this  man’s  store  located  and  what  are  the  topo¬ 
graphical  conditions  surrounding  it  ?  What  are  the  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  under  which  he  operates  his  delivery  ? 
Is  it  a  high  class,  medium  priced,  or  low  priced  store? 
Does  he  have  to  make  one  or  two  deliveries  a  day? 
What  percentage  of  bulk  sales  are  included  or  has  he 
gently  disregarded  his  bulk  deliveries  and  quoted  us 
only  his  package  costs? 

All  these  questionings  back  and  forth  lead  me  to  say 
that  the  crying  need  in  Delivery  Accounting  is  a  stand¬ 
ardization  which  will  take  into  accoimt  the  different 
factors  and  conditions  which  enter  into  this  problem 


in  different  cities  and  among 
different  stores.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  coupled 
with  this  probably  impossible 
ideal  should  be  an  affidavit,  on 
the  part  of  the  controller 
making  the  return,  that  he 
had  followed  it  faithfully. 

No  Standards  Now 

The  absurdities  of  present 
accounting  methods,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  controll¬ 
ers  depart  from  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  as  we  have,  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  comparison  of  Deliv¬ 
ery  Costs  futile.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  schedule  of  Delivery 
Costs  shows  for  a  given 
month  that  the  department 
had  been  charged  only  with 
the  tires  and  tubes  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  trucks  that 
month  instead  of  an  average  monthly  or  mileage  basis 
being  charged  against  their  operation. 

A  further  illustration  is  given  by  some  figures  recent¬ 
ly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University.  In  a  group 
of  low  range  figures  taken  from  twenty  stores  doing 
approximately  the  same  volume  that  we  are  doing,  seven 
of  the  twelve  items  of  standard  delivery  expense  are 
given  a  zero  percentage  by  one  or  more  stores.  These 
items  are  Taxes,  Interest,  Service  Purchased,  Unclassi¬ 
fied,  Traveling,  Communication  and  Insurance.  Is  not 
the  absurdity  of  any  accounting  system  self  evident 
which  permits  a  controller  to  file  a  statement  without 
any  charge  against  some  of  these  items  at  least? 

Hills  Affect  Costs 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  factors  which  make  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  comparison  worthless. 

1 —  All  figures  at  present  are  based  on  net  sales.  This 
may  be  necessary  on  an  operating  statement  but  for 
delivery  cost  accounting  it  it  quite  unsatisfactory.  What 
about  the  different  types  of  stores  which  have  a  wide 
range  in  percentage  of  packages  delivered?  Here  for 
instance  is  one  store  with  a  certain  type  of  trade  which 
requires  delivery  of  only  forty  percent  of  its  sales 
and  in  the  same  town  is  another  store  doing  an  equal 
volume  but  required  by  the  type  of  its  clientele  to  de¬ 
liver  sixty  percent  of  its  sales.  And  yet  we  institute 
comparison  between  Delivery  Costs  of  these  two  stores 
based  on  net  sales! 

2 —  The  topography  of  the  city  is  another  factor.  Here 
is  a  city  built  amid  the  hills.  Except  in  a  few  instances 


.  Certain  published  descriptions  of  deliv¬ 
ery  operations  recently  have  given  fig¬ 
ures  on  delivery  costs  for  department 
stores  which  are  altogether  out  of  line 
and  far  from  telling  the  whole  expense 
story.  The  number  of  cost  items  is  men¬ 
tioned  but  the  busy  reader  is  given  the 
impression  that  the  figures  cover  the 
total  cost.  Some  very  important  items  I 
are  omitted  ivhich  properly  belong  un-  > 
der  delivery  expense.  This  article  by  l 
Mr.  Fraser  indicates  that  the  subject  of 
Delivery  Costs  is  badly  confused  and  it  j 
is  imperative  that  clarification  be  made 
in  the  new  Standard  Expense  Classifica¬ 
tion  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress,  if  stores  are  to  be  able 
to  make  true  analyses  and  comparisons  | 
of  delivery  costs. 


mile”  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  which  will  take  into 
account  as  many  of  these  factors  as  ]X)ssihle,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  “cost  per  ton  mile”  figure  used  to 
measure  the  expense  of  long  distance  trucking.  If  this 
isn't  the  solution,  what  is? 

NOTE — Because  such  a  large  percentage  of  store 
expense  is  involved  in  the  delivery  function  and  because 
delivery  managers  everywhere  strongly  desire  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  basis  for  comparison  of  their  de¬ 
livery  cost  figures,  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  be- 
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*1 — J  ust  where  does  Delivery  Costs  Accounting  begin  ? 
At  the  counter  where  the  package  is  sold,  and  include 
delivery  to  the  Delivery  Department,  or  does  it  l)egin 
with  the  inside  delivery,  or  does  it  begin  at  the  curb? 
These  questions  should  be  clearly  defined  and  adhered 
to  so  that  one  store  does  not  give  its  Delivery  Costs 
from  the  curb  out  and  put  all  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
defensive  l)ecause  we  use  a  complete  schedule. 

5 — Still  another  factor  which  affects  Delivery  Costs 
is  whether  or  not  the  reporting  store  is  making  one 
or  two  deliveries  a  day.  This  is  not  so  great  a  factor 
with  very  large  stores  as  with  the  medium  sized  and 
smaller  stores.  But  nevertheless  it  is  a  decided  factor 
in  Delivery  Costs  and  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  allocation  of  overhead  and  indirect  expense  also 
must  l)e  considered.  Unquestionably,  as  Dr.  McNair 
has  sueeested,  some  such  standard  as  “cost  oer  oackaee 


heves  that  the  classification  of  delivery  expense  accounts 
should  be  given  very  complete  attention  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Standard  Expense  Manual  now  being 
worked  out  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It  is  believed 
that  accounts  should  be  subdivided  according  to  func¬ 
tions  of  the  department  in  as  great  detail  as  practicable, 
so  that  the  resulting  figures  will  serve  as  operating 
guides  to  the  delivery  managers.  Exact  methods  should 
be  prescribed  for  the  charging  of  every  item  of  expense 


They  Tried  it  Once  and 
Came  Back  for  More  ! 

In  the  lower  picture  above  is  the  first  floor  of 
Martin’s  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Here  Whiting  Ce- 
lestialites  were  tested  and  not  found  wanting — 
an  entire  floor  equipped  with  them. 

They  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Whiting  Celestialite  and  came  back 
for  more.  Recently  the  ready  to  wear  floors 
were  completely  equipped  with  Whiting  Ce- 
lestialites  made  under  the  patents  of  Gleason- 
Tiebout  Glass  Company.  Note  how  well  the 
merchandise  displayed  is 
illuminated. 

Daylike  light  means  more 
and  pleased  customers,  easier 
selection,  increased  turnover, 
and  satisfied  sales  force.  Why 
not  use  our  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  lighting  department 
and  other  stores?  Just  write 


'“mp  to  Cmiiting: 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TOkit  jflg  ©elestialile 


Say  you  saw  it  ia  THE  BULLETIS 


the  development  of  the  city  has  followed  the  valleys, 
;ind  long  narrow  delivery  routes  run  out  for  thirty  and 
forty  miles  in  every  direction.  The  hilly  nature  of  the 
country  traversed  would  alone  put  an  extra  burden  on 
the  delivery  costs  in  such  a  city  but  the  long  narrow 
delivery  lanes  place  an  added  liurden  on  them  when 
compared  with  a  city  built  under  conditions  which  have 
liermitted  its  spread  in  a  fairly  even  manner  in  all 
directions. 

— The  percentage  of  bulk  delivery  is  also  an  imjiort- 
ant  factor.  For  instance  a  certain  store  handles  grocer¬ 
ies  and  in  one  w’eek  delivered  twelve  tons  of  bulk  sitgar 
through  its  package  deliver>’  system  and  four  carloads  of 
dry  groceries.  A  sister  store  doing  considerably  more 
business  than  this  store,  some  years  ago  discontinued 
its  grocery  department  liecause  of  the  high  delivery 
costs  in  it.  And  yet  we  talk  of  comparisons  of  Delivery 
Costs  between  these  two  stores. 

(^f  a  group  of  eleven  department  stores  in  a  certain 
city  only  two  sell  pianos  and  one  of  these  has  a  very 
large  piano  business.  Another  store  liecause  of  sjiecial 
development  of  its  lease  business  has  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bulk  merchandise  to  handle  that  its  classification 
in  the  Harvard  schedule  indicates.  All  these  are  decided 
factors  in  Delivery  Costs  Accounting  if  anything  like 
e.xact  comparisons  are  to  be  sought. 


Martin’s, 
Brooklyn, 
New  York 
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under  different  methods  of  operation,  so  that  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made  between  dissimilar  delivery  depart¬ 
ments  or  those  operating  under  widely  differing  condi¬ 
tions. 

All  controversial  points  as  far  as  possible  should  be 
settled.  Some  of  the  problems  are: 

1.  Should  such  items  as  rental  and  taxes  be  dis¬ 

tributed  fairly  over  all  operations? 

2.  Should  depreciation  be  worked  out  on  a  mileage 

basis,  and  how  should  it  be  calculated? 

3.  How  shall  breakage  be  charged? 

4.  Where  does  delivery  expense  begin? 

5.  Shall  parcel  post  and  express  be  included  in  de¬ 

livery  costs? 

6.  Should  bulk,  furniture  and  package  costs  be  de¬ 

termined  separately? 

7.  How  shall  “Cost  Per  Package”  be  computed? 

8.  How  and  when  should  tire  cost  be  charged? 

9.  Should  the  Gasoline  .Account  be  separate  from 

the  Charging  of  electric  vehicles? 

10.  What  about  wrapping  and  packing?  Is  any  part 

of  it  delivery  expense  and  if  so,  how  much? 

11.  How  shall  expense  of  doing  trucking  service  for 

the  receiving  department  be  determined?  What 
about  warehouse  transfer  services?  Or  services 
for  other  departments  in  the  store? 


12.  When  a  store  has  all  or  part  of  its  delivery  done 

by  contract  with  a  cooperative  or  independent 
company  shall  the  cost  be  entered  under  Ser¬ 
vices  Purchased  for  the  store  as  a  whole,  or 
under  Sers-ices  Purchased  in  the  delivery  ac¬ 
counts  ? 

13.  Should  comparisons  be  based  on  percentage  of 

total  transactions  delivered  or  on  net  sales? 

'fhis  list  is  by  no  means  a  complete  .statement  of  the 
questions  that  arise.  With  Mr.  Fraser’s  article,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  simply  to  be  suggestive  of  the  difficulties  met  in 
making  comparisons  and  the  solutions  desired. 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  intends  to  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
solutions  to  these  difficulties,  so  that  the  resulting  set-up 
of  accounts  will  furnish  figures  in  future  Harvard 
Operating  Expense  Reports  which  will  be  of  value  to 
delivery  superintendents  for  comparison  purposes.  It 
therefore  urges  all  members,  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  subject  to  give  their  viewpoints  as  to  what  is 
desired,  or  send  in  suggestions  of  successful  methods 
of  keeping  oi^erating  records.  The  data  received  will  l)e 
compiled  and  used  to  aid  the  Controllers’  Congress  Ex¬ 
pense  Manual  Committee. 


Features  of  Convention  Exhibition 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


CARRIER  AND  CONVEYOR  SYSTEMS 

G&G  Atlas  Systems 
The  Lamson  Company 

CASH  REGISTERS 
National  Cash  Register  Company 

DIRECTORY  SIGNS  (CHANGEABLE) 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Company 

DISPLAY  CARDS 

Card  Display,  Inc. 

Embosograf  Corporation  of  America 

DISPLAY  FIXTURES 

G.  J.  Heagany  Manufacturing  Company 

DISPLAY  FIXTURES  (STEEL) 

R.  Orthwine 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Abbott  Merkt  &  Company 

FLOORING 

Marbleloid  Company 

HAMPERS,  HAND  TRUCKS,  Etc. 

Morris  &  Company 

HAND  TRUCKS,  COSTUMER  TRUCKS 
Factory  Service  Equipment  Company 

INSPECTION  SERVICE 
Willmark  Service  Systems,  Inc. 

LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 
Kayline  Company 
Langs  Day  Light,  Inc. 

Planetlite  Company 

H.  S.  Whiting  Company,  Inc. 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service  (Kalamazoo,  Baker- Vawter 
and  Library  Bureau  Equipment) 

MEASURING  MACHINES 
Measuregraph  Company 
Simplex  Computing  Measure  Company 


PACKAGE  SEALING  MACHINES 

Better  Packages,  Inc. 

Nashua  Package  Sealing  Company,  Inc. 

PRICE  MARKING  MACHINE 
A.  Kimball  Company 
Monarch  Marking  Systems  Company 
Soabar  Company 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 

PUBLICATIONS 

Fairchild  Publications 

RECORDS 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service  (Rand  Kardex  and  Library 
Bureau  Divisions) 

RECORD  PROTECTION 

Remington  Rand  Business  Serveie  (Safe  Cabinet  Division) 
SALES  BOOKS 
Shelby  Salesbook  Company 

SALES  RECORD 
Sales  Record  Publishing  Company 

SALES  RECORD  MACHINES 
Langford  Sales  Audit  Machine  Company 
SHIPPING  SERVICE 

National  New  York  Packing  and  Shipping  Company,  Inc. 
STORE  FIXTURES 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation 
TABULATING  EQUIPMENT,  TIME  RECORDERS,  Etc. 
International  Business  Machine  Corporation 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service  (Remington  Typewriter 
Division) 

Varityper,  Inc. 

WINDER  AND  EXAMINING  MACHINES 
Simplex  Winder  Company 

WINDOW  DISPLAY 

Novelite,  Inc. 
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Bismarck 


”I  would  change  my  mind  every  hour  if  circumstances 
changed  that  often”.  His  mighty  power  and  strength 
were  due  to  an  ever  open  mind. 

An  open  mind  has  been  our  ideal.  We  have  welcomed 
gladly  new  processes  in  manufacturing  paper  bags  and 
envelopes  and  new  methods  of  supplying  theih  to  stores. 
The  result  has  been  increasingly  better  and  finer  service 
to  customers. 


They  are  growing  steadily  in  number — conclusive  proof 
of  approval  by  America’s  Great  Stores  of  Equitable  policies 
— lowest  prices  consistent  with  highest  quality  and  service. 


President 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,mc 

JlanuRichirers  ofSermted-ed^Bags  and  Die  cut  Envelopes 

OFrtces  4  FACTOfrr  parer  mills 

304-328  SCHOLES  STREET  BELLOWS  FALLS 

BROOKLVN,  H.y.  VERMONT  ' 

Serying  the  Largest  and  Best  Department  Stores  from  Coast  to  Coast 
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What  Good  Is  a  Hidden  Demonstrator? 

A  Prominent  Store-Owner  Studies  Their  Effect  on  His 
Business  and  Decides  They  Are  Hurting  It  Profoundly 
By  L,  E.  Goldsmith 


ALMOS'I'  four  years  ago, 
an  editorial  by  Lew 
Habn  aj)i)eared  in  The 
Bi  lletin'  warning  our  niem- 
liers  against  tlie  “Hidden 
Demonstrator”  method  of 
selling.  rite  editorial  de¬ 
scribed  the  "Hidden  Demon¬ 
strator"  in  the  following 
terms : 

“A  bidden  demonstrator  is 
a  salesperson,  in  some  cases 
even  a  buyer,  whose  salary  is 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  of 
some  iiarticular  commodity 
and  who  works  in  a  retail 
store  simply  to  push  that 
manufacturer's  giiods.” 

I  bis  .scheme  of  selling  al¬ 
ways  has  attained  its  great¬ 
est  develoment  in  Toilet 
Goods  Departments,  although 
it  may  l)e  practiced  in  other 
lines  of  merchandise  to  .some 
extent.  There  has  been  intermittent  agitation  against  the 
system  for  several  years  which,  we  believe,  has  in- 
lluenced  many  merchants  to  discard  this  essentially  un¬ 
fair  method  of  serving  the  customer. 

'I'he  chief  reason  why  merchants  are  attracted  by  the 
propo.sal  to  install  hidden  demonstrators  in  their  sttires 
is  without  doubt  the  attractive  prosiiect  of  being  re- 
lieve<l  of  the  salaries  of  that  many  salespeople.  The 
evils  the  hidden  demonstrator  system  brings  along  in 
its  train,  however,  are  so  serious,  .so  subversive  of 
customer  gt)od  will,  that  they  outweigh  manyfold  the 
saving  in  compensation  to  emiiloyees. 

The  Case  Against 

'I'he  head  of  an  outstanding  department  store  in  the 
h'ast  informed  us  recently  that  a  study  of  the  hidden 
demonstrator  situation  in  his  store,  specifically  in  the 
'Foilet  Goods  Dei)artments,  has  convinced  him  that 
the  jiresent  system  is  .seriously  hurting  business.  He 
has  summed  up  the  evils  of  the  hidden  demonstrator 
under  five  heads  in  one  of  the  most  effective  presenta¬ 
tions  we  have  seen.  Let  him  tell  in  his  own  words  why 
the  system  is  all  wrong : 

“Firstly :  We  are  carrying  lines  which  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  store,  but  whicb  have  come  in  here  merely 
by  virtue  of  tbe  selling  ability  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  ])ersonality  of  the  demonstrator. 

“Secondly:  A  woman  who  wants  an  article  in  our 
department  in  many  cases  must  go  through  the  hands 
of  five  or  six  demonstrators,  if  she  has  not  previously 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  which  brand  sbe  cares  to  buy. 


and  prol)ably  does  not  recall 
the  one  she  likes  best  after 
sbe  is  all  tbrough,  whereas, 
for  e.xamjde.  if  we  could 
show  her  all  the  different 
brands  of  lijisticks  at  once, 
it  will  enable  her  to  purchase 
more  expeditiously. 

"  I'hirdh' :  .\ctual  selling 
Cos't  of  our  Toilet  Goods  De- 
liartment  is  enormous.  We 
estimate  here  that  fifteen  of 
our  (»wn  clerks  could  sell  the 
same  amount  as  thirty  de¬ 
monstrators,  so  that  either  we 
are  not  making  enough  j)rofit 
or  the  public  is  paying  too 
much. 

"Fourthly:  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  properly  flistribute 
sjKice  according  to  the  .selling 
value  of  the  merchandise. 
.Some  demonstrators  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  times  as  much  s^iace  and  others  are 
not  worth  house-room. 

“Fifthly:  We  have  a  stock  inve.stment  in  slowrturn- 
ing  merchandise  of  unprofitable  demonstrations  that 
jirobably  mitigatas  against  our  having  wanted  merchan¬ 
dise  in  others. 

“Can  you  picture  a  dress  department  in  which  Mr. 
.\’.s  dresses  are  in  one  section  with  a  demonstrator ; 
Mr.  U’s  in  the  ne.xt,  etc.,  etc.?  We  are  now  going  after 
all  the  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  demonstrators 
and  will  endeavor  to  get  this  demonstration  cost  where 
it  lielong,  i.c.  cost  of  merchandise  to  us.  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  run  our  own  dejiartment  ourselves  and  not 
Si'll  it  out  body  and  soul  to  a  lot  of  toilet  goods  nuiuu- 
fiU'turcrs.” 

Plugging  the  Customer 

If  there  is  one  phrase  in  this  merchant's  statement 
that  we  are  glad  to  make  stand  out  from  the  rest,  it  is 
that  concluding  declaration  of  independence.  From  the 
store's  ])oint  of  view,  the  worst  evil  of  hidden  demon¬ 
strator  selling  is  that  it  means  literally  that  the  dejiart- 
ment  is  being  turned  over  to  the  manufacturer — that  at 
least  that  much  of  your  store  has  been  taken  out  of 
your  own  control  as  completely  as  if  you  bad  .sold 
(nit  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such  a  situation  is  outrage¬ 
ous. 

As  well  as  the  merchant  quoted  alwve  has  stated 
the  objections  to  the  hidden  demonstrator,  there  is  a 
sixth  i)hase  of  the  evil  which  he  dots  not  emphasize  as 
strongly  as  we  believe  it  should  be.  'That  is  the  unfairness. 


Thi'  uritor  of  this  article,  being  the  ' 

I  Editor  of  'The  Bulletin,  has  a  decided 
I  edge  on  his  more  learned  contributors. 
j  He  can  get  as  excited  as  he  tcants  in  the 
articles  he  writes  and  print  them  with- 
\  out  having  anyone  else  tvield  the  blue 
pencil.  There  is  evidence  of  his  being 
steamed-up  in  this  contribution,  but,  at 
least,  he  has  some  select  company  in  his 
distaste  for  the  “Hidden  Demonstrator’ 

I  method  of  selling.  The  statements  given 
here  as  fact  are  just  that  and  should  be 
accepted  as  valuable  experience.  The 
\  Editor’s  expressitms  of  opinion  he  knows 
I  are  worthless  except  insofar  as  honest  \ 

\  study  of  the  demonstrator  evil  persuades  I 
his  readers  to  agree  with  him.  That  ! 
study  will  be  worthwhile  in  any  store 
H'hich  has  hidden  demonstrators.  J 
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JVhat  Wlllmark  Service 

'will  do  for  you 


1.  It  will  save  the  profits  your  business  is 
earning;,  but  which  you  are  not  receivinjj. 
Retail  Merchants  unnecessarily  lose  from 
2%  to  5%  of  their  sales  every  year. 

2.  It  will  give  you  the  l)enefit  of  ten  suc¬ 
cessful  years  of  e-xclusive  specialization 
in  constructive  Personnel  lnsjK*ction. 

.1.  It  will  give  \a)u  actual  and  ini])artial 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

4.  It  will  give  you  l)etter  control  and  sujjer- 


discourtetms  em])loyee  can  drive  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  away  from  your  coun¬ 
ters.  and  many  dissatisfied  customers 
from  jf'our  store.  Kememl)er  that  your 
sales])eoi)le  represent  yt»u  j)erst>nally  to 
your  customers. 

10.  It  will  minimize  carelessness  aiul  errors. 

11.  It  will  minimize  undercharging  and 
overcharging. 

12.  It  will  create  a  Moral  Influence  working 
in  your  behalf  every  minute  your  store 
is  o])en  for  business. 


5.  It  will  help  you  decrease  your  shortages.  13  increase  your  sales. 


0.  It  will  (juietly  eliminate  dishonest  or 
weak-willed  employees.  One  dishonest 
employee  can  easily  steal  $3.00  daily  or 
$1,000.00  annually. 

7.  It  will  ])revent  many  employees  from 
succumbing  to  constant  temptation. 

<S.  It  will  help  you  enforce  your  rules.  Lack 
of  disci])line  encourages  dishonesty. 

0.  It  will  develop  courteous  and  heli)ful 
presentation  of  your  merchandise.  ( )ne 


14.  It  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  your 
turn-over  in  help. 

15.  It  will  protect  your  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  employees. 

16.  It  will  help  you  ecommiize.  The  ])er- 
centage  of  loss  invariably  increases  when 
sales  decrease. 

17.  It  will  do  all  of  these  for  you  econom- 
icallv.  efficientlv  and  conscientious! v. 


Willmark  Charges  a  Flat  Fee  For  Its  Service — ]\o  Extras 
Willmark  Service  Has  Encountered  Over  30,000  Cases  of  Actual  Dishonesty 
W^illmark  Service  Pays  for  Itself  Many  Times  Ot^er  Every  Year 


‘THE  DEED  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  W  ORD  ’ 

Willmark  Service  System 

lac. 

The  Serrice  IVtth  a  Conscience 

Executive  Offices  Branch  Offices 

250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City  Chicago — Philadelphia — Detroit — Boston — Cleveland — Pittsburgh 


TRAVEUNG  ALL  OVER 
ALL  THE  TIME 
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— we  almost  said  dishonesty — of  having  “pluggers” 
for  one  line  of  merchandise  masquerading  before  the 
customer  as  unbiased  salespeople.  Discreet  questioning 
of  women  shoppers  fails  to  show  that  they  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  hidden  demonstrator.  They  know 
the  older  tyjie  of .  demonstrator  who  chaperones  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  a  washing  machine  with  his  “spiel” 
all  learned  by  heart,  hut  that’s  as  far  as  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  most  women  goes. 

What  About  Good-Will 

It  is  highly  likely  that  some  of  our  readers  may  he 
inclined  to  ask — in  the  famous  words  of  “The  Two 
Black  Crows” — “Why  didja  have  to  bring  that  up?” 
Right  hack  at  them  we  come  with  the  answer — “We 
bring  it  up  simjdy  because  it  doesn’t  pay  in  the  long 
run  to  try  to  kid  the  consumer.”  That’s  what  the 
hidden  demonstrator  system  amounts  to — kidding  your 
customers.  Check  up  some  of  the  more  ancient  stunts 
that  were  supposed  to  fool  jieople  who  came  into  our 
stores  to  buy  and  see  what  has  happened  to  them.  We 
are  hopeful  enough  to  believe  the  same  thing  eventually 
will  happen  to  the  hidden  demonstrator. 

We  won’t  go  any  further  into  that  phase  of  th.e  hid¬ 
den  demonstrator  system — its  impositions  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomer — for  any  fair-minded  merchant  can  visualize 
them  easily  for  himself.  We  ask  only  that  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  side  of  this  contact  with  your  store  (if  you  have 
hidden  demonstrators)  be  looked  at  without  prejudice 
and.  finally,  that  an  effort  be  made  to  cast  up  the  effect 
both  ways  on  the  store’s  ultimate  good  will.  Probably 
the  following  “experience”  story — and  it  is  a  real  one — 
will  help  give  a  better  picture  of  how  a  demonstrator- 
ridden  department  can  look  from  the  customer’s  side 
of  the  counter. 

A  customer  went  into  a  large  store  for  a  bottle  of 
a  certain  cosmetic.  Someone  else  in  the  family  i)re- 
viously  had  purchased  this  cosmetic  in  the  same  store, 
but  had  forgotten  the  trade  name  in  the  meanw'hile. 
The  tiny  label  on  the  old  bottle  carried  a  name  which 
was  no  longer  legible.  It  seemed  a  simple  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  identify  the  product  in'  the  store  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  shape  of  the  Ixjttle. 

A  New  Argosy 

The  customer  asked  a  floorman  where  to  go  in  the 
department  for  this  kind  of  cosmetic.  She  was  waved 
to  a  counter  in  a  far  corner.  The  girl  behind  the 
counter  stated  that  only  certain  domestic  brands  were 
carried  at  that  counter,  but  that  the  im]X)rted  brands 
were  at  a  counter  on  the  other  side  of  the  department. 
The  customer  went  across  and  found  that  only  one  line 
of  this  cosmetic  was  carried  there.  A  bottle  was  pro¬ 
duced.  but  it  was  not  like  the  bottle  originally  pur¬ 
chased.  The  girl  said  that  was  all  that  the  department 
carried,  but  when  the  customer  insisted  there  must  be 
other  kinds,  she  was  told,  “Well,  you  might  try  that 
counter  up  front.” 

The  customer  went  up  front  and  found  two  more 
brands  there,  but  neither  was  the  one  wanted.  She  was 
sent  to  still  another  counter  where  another  brand  was  on 
sale  but  it  also  was  not  the  one  sought  after.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  gave  up  at  that  point,  but  her  comment  after  the 
experience  was  to  the  effect  that  “If  the  world  is  ever 
to  know  in  how  many  places  that  store  carries  ‘So  and 


So’  (the  cosmetic),  someone  else  will  have  to  finish  the 
census  I  started.”  She  wanted  to  know,  also,  why  that 
particular  type  of  merchandise  could  not  all  be  carrieil 
at  one  counter — a  jiertinent  question  which  the  store 
cannot  answer  satisfactorily  to  any  customer. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  customer  who  has  such 
an  experience  does  not  know  what  n  is  all  aliout  and 
probably  doesn’t  care.  But  it  makes  the  store  look  very 
sick  to  her.  Nine  out  of  ten  reasonable  human  beings 
will  react  to  the  situation  in  the  same  manner — they  will 
tell  themselves  (and  not  in  confidence  either)  that  their 
time  and  convenience  are  worth  plenty  and  it’s  the 
store’s  business  to  avoid  flouting  them  by  such  silly 
scattering  of  its  stock.  The  customer,  as  we  have  said, 
doesn’t  know  that  the  stock  is  scattered  liecause  most 
of  those  products  are  being  sold  be  hidden  demonstra¬ 
tors  who  must  have  their  own  little  ])lace  in  a  ([uite 
])rivate  sun. 

Hopping  the  Hurdles 

In  several  articles  in  recent  issues,  we  liave  held 
forth  on  the  urgent  need  for  doing  away  with  artificial 
obstacles  in  stores  which  interfere  with  convenient 
and  pleasant  shopping.  We  continue  to  harp  on  that 
|X)int  because  we  see  more  and  more  evidence  of  the 
store  owner’s  failure  to  appreciate  the  e.xistence  of  such 
obstacles.  There  are  a  hundred  different  varieties,  yet 
most  merchants  see  them — if  they  see  them  at  all — as 
minor  inconsistencies  which  are  made  necessary  by  the 
complicated  mechanics  of  store  operation.  They  are 
trying  conscientiously  to  build  their  businesses  in  line 
with  the  shopper’s  convenience.  If  they  could  only 
take  time  off  to  forget  their  problems  and  shop  their 
stores  “cold”,  these  bad  spots  in  the  machinery  would 
strike  them  as  hard  as  they  hit  the  customer.  Then  they 
would  be  cleaned  out  in  a  hurry. 

What  are  the  counts  which  our  Eastern  merchant 
tallied  against  the  hidden  demonstrator?  They  in:.y  be 
summarized  thus :  Inconvenience  for  the  customer ; 
loading  of  stock  with  inferior  lines ;  twice  as  many 
people  selling  as  are  needed ;  inadequate  space  for  good 
lines,  excess  space  for  bad  ones ;  too  meager  stock  of 
good  items  because  of  dead  investment  in  bad  items, 
.^dd  to  that  the  damage  to  good-will  from  high-pressure 
demonstrator  selling  of  relatively  inferior  merchandise 
which  the  customer  believes  the  store  is  recommending 
over  superior  products. 

■We  think  that  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  on  its  merits 
bv  all  merchants  who  have  hidden  demonsirators  in 
their  stores. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

17th  Annual  Convention,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  February  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1928,  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York. 

12th  Annual  Convention,  Retail  Delivery  Association, 
April  17,  18,  19,  20,  1928,  King  Edward  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

5th  Annual  Convention,  Store  Managers’  Division, 
May  7,  8,  9,  1928,  Hotel  Staffer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

9th  Annual  Convention,  Controllers’  Congress,  May 
14,  15,  16,  17,  1928,  Hotel  Staffer,  Boston  Mass. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  with  us  alxjut  a  year,  and  in  that 
.short  time  has  made  a  name  for  himself.  In  his  work 
in  the  field  and  in  his  contacts  with  members  in  the 
New  York  Office,  Wilson  has  proven  himself  an  able 
representative  of  the  Congress,  efficient,  agreeable  and 
always  ready  to  go  to  any  limits  to  be  of  service  to  the 
stores.  He  is  so  good  that  when  Earl  Puckett  resigned 
recently  from  the  Retail  Research  Association  to  take 
the  controllership  of  Lotser’s  in  Brotjklyn,  Mr.  Reilly 
and  the  controllers  of  the  R.  R.  promptly  selected 
Wilson  as  the  logical  successor. 

We  wish  Mr.  Wilson  every  success  in  his  big  new 
job.  He  will  be  at  home  hereafter  at  1440  Broadway. 
Meanwhile,  we  in  turn  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  success¬ 
or  to  him  and  that  is  not  going  to  be  such  an  easy  task. 
*  *  ♦ 

The  Boston  committee  is  pre- 
])aring  a  strong  program  for  the 
revoir  May  convention.  The  business 

arrangements  for  that  show, 
which  the  New  York  office  handles,  are  complete,  with 
all  the  exhibitors  whom  we  can  accommodate  signed  up. 
We  were  going  to  tell  you  something  al)out  it  all.  A 
new  publication — “Substitutes  For  Unit  Control” — is 
now  on  the  press  and  will  lx;  mailed  during  convention 
week  (about  February  10).  .Another  of  the  proceed¬ 


ings  l)ooklets  is  alxjut  to  l)e  printed,  on  expense  budget¬ 
ing.  And  many  things  have  hapi^ened  lately. 

I'here  was  much  to  tell  you  alx)ut  this  month,  but 
the  hard-lK)iled  Editor  just  notified  us  that  the  dead¬ 
line  is  advanced  to  tonight  on  acount  of  the  convention. 
And  we  got  lack  from  the  road  this  morning!  That 
leaves  us  no  time  to  write  the  touching  farewell  message 
which  would  seem  to  l)e  called  for  at  this  point.  Just 
as  well - . 


Farrar’s  Type  Book  Deserves  Reading 
by  Retail  Advertising  Men 

FRED  FARRAR'S  TYPE  BOOK;  by  Frederick  M. 
Farrar;  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  88  pp;  $5. 


This  little  Ixxjk  deserves  a  leading  place  on  every 
advertising  man’s  five-foot  shelf.  Mr.  Farrar  has  driven 
home  in  his  text  and  illustrations  the  all-important 
lesson  of  simplicity  in  the  use  of  ty])es  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing  make-up.  This  lesson  has  been  so  badly  learnt  by 
most  of  the  men  and  women  who  “do”  advertising  that 
it  is  a  blessing  to  have  someone  of  Mr.  Farrar’s  standing 
in  his  craft  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  trick  make-up 
and  the  bad  taste  of  mixed  and  fancy  types. 

Don  Harold  has  done  an  introduction  for  the  Ixxik 
which  is  a  little  gem  of  emphasis  on  good  taste  and 
simplicity.  The  lxx)k  itself  contains  a  minimum  of  text 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  picturing  the  points  Mr. 
P'arrar  has  to  make. 


Savf  vne  to  two-thirds  space  in 

fVjul: :  oragr. 

i 

'  P  nmotfs  safety  in  filing. 

Imu  c  perfect  alignment  of 

leaver  at  all  times 

400  Gravity  Lock 
Binders  help  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine's  to  greater 
efficiency  in  Kaufmanns, 
Pittsburgh 


^^EPARTMENT  MANAGERS  find  that  the  many  small  det; 

connected  with  the  bookkeeping  of  their  establishments  requin  , 
in  addition  to  the  most  modern  of  bookkeeping  machines,  auxili;>  . 
equipment  equal  in  time  saving  and  service  producing  qualitie 


are  employed  by  the  leaders  in  these  organizations  because  th'  n 


thoroughly  approximate  the  ideal  ins'allation.  Regardless  of  the  make 
or  type  of  bookkeeping  machines  you  h  ive  installed,  GRAVITY  Lock 
Binders,  will  reduce  your  pa-'  roll  and  hangup  records  for  long  and 
efficient  service. 

Have  your  secretary  vvnte  us  o-i  vo  ir  letterhead  today  for  more 
complete  particulars. 


McDonald  ledger  ac  lo  isj  i  ompany 

5322  Raveiuwoo  A  virtue,  thra'o,  ii/i  i>« 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Qeveland  '.uston  Los  Angeles  Cincinnati  Sea  Fraadsoo 
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Paris  Modernizes  the  Average  Shop 

Young  French  Architects  Create  the  Modern  Spirit 
At  Minimum  Expense— Interesting  New  Treatments 

By  M.  Therese  Bonne y  {Fourth  Article) 

IT  IS  A  FALLACY,  after  all,  that  only  the  “de  editions.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  arcliiteet> 
luxe”  shop  can  aspire  to  the  ultra-modern.  Many  have  acquired  the  habit  of  constructing  at  ;i  minimum 
of  the  modern  decorative  artists  exceed  the  limits  expense, 
of  the  average  budget  jiartly  l)ecause  the  materials  The  early  amateurs  of  a  new  form  of  art  are  not 

employed  ....  woods,  metals,  etc . are  of  e.\-  necessarily  tho.se  with  the  fattest  ])urses.  I'he  first 

treme  rarity,  and  the  models  issued  (*nly  in  limited  ultra-modern  shops,  as  the  first  ultra-modern  homes 


Tube  Room,  New  Huron  Prospect  Addition,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co,,  78  lines  (provision  for  32  more)  with 
G&G  Atlas  Power  Saving  Contro!  Valves  serve  selling  and  non-selling  departments.  Grouped  cashiers' 
desks  with  G&G  Atlas  Positive  Consecutive  Carrier  Ejectors  on  the  right. 


There^d  be  an  Atl 

Now,  while  memories  of  the  recent  Christ¬ 
mas  rush  point  out  present  defects  in  your 
method  of  handling  sales  transactions,  is  the 
time  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

Pneumatic  dispatch  tubes  centralize  the  , 
store’s  currency  to  fe  hi.nttled  by  expert  ji 
cashiers.  Errors  are  kept  at  a  minimum,  t 
Tube  systems  also  provide  a  Mechanical  ^ 

Messenger  service  among  non-selling  departments.  personnel  and  speeds  service  to  Customers. 

Neat  Orderly  Arrangement  C&G  Atlas  Power  Saving  Control  Val 

in  G&G  Atlas  Tube  Rooms  Full  power  is  on  line  only  when  a  can 

Exclusive,  distinctive  features  in  a  G&G  Atlas  Tube  “'eluding  peric^  of  drop  by  gra^ 

Room  make  for  better  service  to  customers.  The  Hu-  «Peus  u^n  insertion  of  carrier.  It 

man  Sorter  receives  all  carriers  and  can  make  any  f 

number  of  separations  which  the  store’s  system  might  stoppages  reduced, 

require.  Expertly  working  with  both  hands,  she  sends  About  These  Exclusive  Distinctive  Fe 

cash  transactions  first  to  one  group  of  four  cashiers,  G&G  Atlas  Tubes  fit  into  your  method 

and  then  to  another.  The  Positive  Consecutive  Car-  business.  If  you  knew  what  our  clients  knov 

rier  Ejector  permits  any  available  cashier  to  select  be  an  Atlas  tube  r(x>m  in  your  store  today. 

G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  531  West  Broadway,  New  York 


"7>NEUMAT\C  (3 
TUBE  SVSTt.MA 


Stern  Brothers,  N.  Y.  replaced  their  former  equipment  with  a  G&G  Atlas  Tube  Room  resulting  in  better 
service  to  customers,  freedom  from  mechanical  troubles,  and  gained  757.5  sq.  ft.  in  selling  space. 
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in  France,  were  built  on  a  mod¬ 
est  scale.  A  paint  shop  in  the 
I^tin  quarter,  a  florist’s  shop,  a 
tiny  iKxikstore  were  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  ultra-modern.  For 
all  over  Paris,  not  only  in  the 
districts  where  fashion  demands 
the  last  word  in  art  and  architec¬ 
ture,  but  also  in  some  of  the  older, 
less  frequented  streets,  has  the 
mtxlern  left  its  mark.  'I'here  the 
fir.st  experiments  in  the  new  genre 
were  made. 

The  artists  of  Montparnasse 
now  buy  their  oils  and  brushes 
in  a  shop  whose  facade  attracts 
the  eyes  of  all  passers-by  on  the 
side  street  where  it  is  situated. 
It  reads  like  a  page  out  of  the 
history  of  ultra-modern  art. 
Constructed  in  wrxid,  it  carries 
the  word  “Color”  jminted  in  let¬ 
tering  diagonally  across  the  en¬ 
tire  facade  ....  another 
proof  that  the  new  facades 
have  much  in  common  with  I 
latest  developments  in  I  •  ^ 
French  |X)sters.  (See  Ulus-  I  \ 
tration). 

tensive  Effects  I  B 


Inexpt 

A  type  such  as  this  shows 
how  easily  an  old  shop  may 
be  brought  up  to  date  with 
scarcely  more  than  a  few 
odd  coats  of  paint,  and  the 
adaptation  of  cubist  tyi>o- 
graphy.  A  l)ook  store  “L'- 
Fsthetique”  has  Ixen  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  way,  with  a 
facade  resembling  very 
much  the  stage  .sets  of  an 
expressionistic  i)lay  {sec  il¬ 
lustration).  'I'he  window 
display  de])ends  for  its  en¬ 
tire  effect  on  the  grouping 
of  the  new  lx)oks  in  sky- 
scrajjer  arrangement,  and 
an  ultra-modem  hanging 
light,  which  consists  of  two 
jjarallel  plates  of  white  oi)a- 
que  glass  suspended  i)erj)en- 
dicularly,  concealing  the 
bulbs  between  them. 

Wood  facades  are  much 
in  vogue  with  the  architects 
of  the  avant  garde.  Rare 
tropical  woods,  stained  to 
bring  out  their  grain,  rather 
than  pointed,  show  the  im¬ 
portance  which  all  decora¬ 
tive  artists  in  Paris  of  to¬ 
day  place  upon  the  material. 

The  shop  of  a  decorator. 
B.  J.  Klotz  et  Cie,  is  in  the 
new  style.  Absolutely  with- 


IJltra-Modern  Bookshop  (above)  and  Florist  Shttp  (below 
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out  any  ornamentation,  with  doors  and  windows  of  ])ure 
rectaiifjjular  form,  the  only  relief  is  in  the  silver  trim¬ 
ming:  and  lettering.  The  disposition  of  the  large  double 
window  brings  the  interior  of  the  store  into  view 
from  the  street.  (See  illustration). 

.Another  retail  man  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  ultra¬ 
modern  is  Andre  Bammnn,  a  florist  who  has  built  on 
one  of  the  boulevards  of  the  old  left  bank.  The  facade 
is  in  blue  and  white  marble,  with  forged  iron  trims. 

Noteworthy  is  the  importance  given  to  the  doorways 
of  the  new  shops.  In  this  instance,  the  forged  iron  is 
applied  in  geometric  strips,  with  a  circle  holding  a  me¬ 
dallion  of  cut  glass,  the  trade  mark  of  the  house.  (See 
illustration. ) 

Interiors  a  Greater  Problem 

Remodelling  the  old  facade,  or  erecting  a  new  one  is 
relatively  cheap  in  comparison  to  the  work  of  interior 
architecture,  which  is  absolute  in  its  demands.  .Some 
of  the  more  modest  shops  have  l)een  able  to  attempt 
nothing  but  the  facade,  but  when  it  is  j)ossible  to  do  the 
interior  as  well,  then  it  is  well  worth  the  effort  from  a 
publicity  and  display  point  of  view.  One  of  the  prom¬ 
ising  young  architects  of  Paris.  Elkoiiken,  has  Ijeen 
especially  successful  with  a  child’s  shop  on  the  faubourg 
St.  Honore,  Adrienne's.  The  interior  rejjeats  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  exterior  .  .  .  forged  iron  and  white  stucco, 
with  built-in  cui)boards  and  drawers  in  w’hite  painted 
w(M)d.  'I'he  rear  wall  curves  into  a  tiny  alcove  with 
divan.  .Above  this,  a  series  of  three  niches,  separated  by 
oblong  lights  in  opaque  glass  and  forged  iron,  makes 
an  appropriate  resting-place  for  the  latest  in  French 
dolls  and  toys.  (See  illustration.) 

The  lighting  of  the  modern  shop  is  all-important. 

Elkouken  has  here  experimented  with  indirect  lighting 
in  oblong  arrangement  ajqjlied  |)eri)endicularly  in  pillar 
effect  on  the  walls.  .An  unique  conce])tion  of  mirror, 
cupboard  and  light  is  of  true  geometric  insjjiration. 

Light  Colors  Used 

Light,  monotone  backgntunds  are  preferred  for  the 
smaller  sho]).  I'hus  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  eye 
from  the  details  of  ■merchandise,  which  are  offset  to 
advantage  by  some  of  the  pale,  tinted  walls  which  are 
seen  in  the  present-day  stores  and  salons.  Andre  Liircat, 
who  designed  the  ultra-modern  salons  of  the  couturiere, 

Myrhor,  f)tfers  one  room  in  which  three  of  the  walls 
are  in  i)ottery  ])ink.  and  the  fourth  in  hyacinth  blue.  In 
the  new  decorative  ])alette  are  to  be  found  also  a  water 
green,  a  motb  yellow,  and  a  light  gray.  Pastel  tones 
are  very  much  to  the  fore.  The  vivid  touches  a])pear  in 
the  rugs  and  drajieries,  pictures  and  ceramics  and  other 
accessories  which  give  the  individual  note. 

While  the  furtiishing  of  the  modern  shop  depends 
solely  upon  the  jK'rsonality  of  the  decorator,  there  are 
nevertheless  certain  tendencies  which  characterize  the 
movement  as  a  whole.  First  of  all.  no  one  now  dares 
disregard  the  jiroblem  of  illumination.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  results  have  been  achieved  in  this  field.  The  use 
of  ojiaque  white  glass,  which  followed  Pierre  Chareaiis 
innovation  of  the  alabaster  plaque  grouped  in  geometric 
arrangement  about  the  electric  bulb,  is  ubiquitous. 

Sometimes  the  illumination  is  from  a  ceiling  of  this 
opatjue  glass.  Sometimes  it  is  inset  in  the  walls,  as  the 
corner  light  at  Adrienne’s.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  a 
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SPEED—  SECURITY— 
CONVEMI  NCE— 

Sturdy  Canvas  Bags  with  Genuine 

HOOKLESS 
FASTENER 
TOPS 

We  are  pleased  to 
offer  to  Depart¬ 
ment,  Specialty  and 
Dry  (i(Kxls  stores 
this  new  pnnluct 
coinbininR  speed, 
.security  and  con¬ 
venience. 

The  famous  Hook¬ 
less  I'astener  is  so 
well  known  that  no 
explanations  are 
necessary.  We  now 
offer  it  to  you  on 

canvas  bags  for  transporting  merchaiuli.se  to  and  from  sel¬ 
ling  {lepartments  and  for  other  inside  delivery  work. 

Bags  open  and  close  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  and  stay- 
closed — securely.  They  speed  up  merchandise  hamlling  and 
protect  merchandi.se  in  transit. 

Xow  satisfactorily  in  use  at  Macy's,  Associated  Dry  (j<Kxl.s 
an<l  many  leading  department  stores. 

These  convenient  hags  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  cash  as  well 
as  merchandi.se.  Standard  sizes  are : 

M  erchandise  Bags —  1 4"x  1 6" 

M  erchand  ise  Bags —  1  fi"x24" 
fash  Bags  — S''x5y/' 

Two-Toned  Furniture 

Delivery 
Pads 

Carefully  made  to  resist 
rough  usage.  Strong,  dark 
khaki  colors,  with  soft 
jute  fillings.  Our  prices 
are  the  lowest  for  the 
Ix'st  iiuality  pr<xluced. 

If'rite  today  for  samples  and  full  information 

NEW  YORK  DROP  CLOTH  MFC.  CO. 

148-150  Greene  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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modern  interpretation  of  the  side  fixture,  or  again, 
especially  for  the  smaller  shop  where  wall  space  is  at  a 
premium,  a  new  version  of  the  chandelier.  A  type  in  the 
latter  genre  is  intrcxluced  in  the  book  store  “ L’ Esthet- 
iquc”  where  it  is  hung  near  the  window  so  as  to  illumi¬ 
nate  both  display  and  shop  at  night. 

In  the  mater  of  furniture,  we  note  the  repeated  use 
of  exotic  woods.  Metal  in  combination  with  these,  has 
already  proved  its  decorative  and  utilitarian  value. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  now  to  go  even  further, 
and  produce  an  all-metal  type,  either  with  lacquer  sur¬ 
face  or  in  its  own  natural  finish,  such  as  the  aluminum 
models  of  Djo-Bourgcois.  At  the  salon  d’Automme 
which  opened  recently  in  Paris.  Djo-Bottgeois  intro¬ 
duces  cork  as  a  medium  for  walls  and  furniture.  Glass, 
too,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  Adnct  combines 
nickle  and  glass  in  tables  especially.  Lipska  offers  an  all¬ 
glass  table  and  buffet.  For  the  small  shop,  the  mirror 
gives  the  illusion  of  space.  Elkouken  creates  a  striking¬ 
ly  simple  mirror  frame  for  Adrienne  in  a  square  strip 


of  forged  iron.  The  ultra-modern  rug  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  the  business  salon  of  today.  Myrbor 
offers  a  series  woven  by  the  natives  of  Algeria  after 
the  designs  of  the  leading  ultra-modern  artists  of  Paris. 
\Ltrtinc,  which  Paul  Poiret  heads,  offers  a  genre  which 
uses  the  vivid  floral  patterns  which  have  made  its  cre¬ 
tonnes  famous  ...  a  very  warm,  informal  type  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  waiting  room,  or  cosy  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  salon.  Among  the  novelty  materials  are  oil 
cloth  for  screens  and  hangings,  and  rubber  for  rugs, 
upholstery  and  pillows. 

The  popularization  of  ultra-modem  architecture  and 
decorative  art  is  making  rapid  strides.  The  salon 
d’Automme  has  just  had  its  vernissage  at  the  Grand 
Palais,  and  the  importance  given  to  the  decorative  artists 
almost  outrivals  that  given  to  the  painting  and  sculpture. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  vital  movement  in  Paris  today, 
and  the  interest  given  to  the  modern  shop  is  understood 
by  the  fact  that  new  models  are  given  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Salon. 


Plans  for  April  Meeting  Announced  by 
Retail  Delivery  Association 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail  Deliv¬ 
ery  Association  will  be  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  April  17,  18.  19,  and  20.  1928.  Mr. 
Daniel  Gimbel,  Chairman  of  the  Association  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  the  programs  of  the  meetings  will  cover  such 
subjects  as  “Shop  Equipment  and  Methods,’’  “The 
Use  of  Demountable  Bodies  and  Trailers  in  Furniture 
Delivery’’,  “Recent  Developments  in  Motor  Truck  De¬ 
sign”,  “Accident  Prevention”,  “Developments  in  Unit 
Packing”,  “Warehouse  and  Remote  Station  Design”, 
and  “Design  and  Theory  of  Sub-stations.” 

Other  subjects,  such  as  “Body  Design”,  “Package 
Sorting”.  “Developments  in  Drawback  Authorization”, 
are  planned  for  round  table  discussions.  An  unusual 
banquet  is  in  prospect  and  there  will  be  educational 
inspection  trips  through  the  T.  Eaton  Company  store, 
and  the  Robert  Simpson  Company  store.  Arrangements 
in  Toronto  are  being  made  by  the  Committee,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bishop  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Company,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Kent,  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company.  Other 
features  will, be  educational  exhibits  of  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  and  possibly  inspection  trips  to  nearby  motor 
truck  factories. 

The  meetings  will  lie  very  instructive  and  valuable 
and  all  delivery  superintendents,  warehouse  managers, 
lacking  department  managers,  and  garage  managers  are 
urged  to  attend. 


Lyons  Fair  Will  Be  Held  March  5-18 
and  Foire  de  Paris,  May  12-28 

Dates  and  other  details  of  two  important  international 
merchandise  e.xpositions  in  France,  which  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  American  retailers,  have  been  announced  re¬ 
cently.  La  Foire  de  Paris  will  be  held  in  its  usual 
exposition  buildings  in  Paris  from  May  12  to  28,  1928. 
The  Lyons  Fair,  which  started  originally  over  500 
years  ago,  will  run  from  March  5th  to  18th.  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Lyons  Fair  may  be  secured  from 


M.  Emile  Garden.  50  Church  St.,  New  York.  Ad¬ 
vance  information  in  our  hands  indicates  that  both  these 
events  will  be  as  comprehensive  as  in  past  years  and  will 
attract  thousands  of  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Member  Offers  For  Sale  Two  Used  Time 
Clocks  at  Attractive  Price 

member  in  Pennsylvania  asks  us  to  offer  for  sale 
on  his  behalf  two  Time  Clocks  which  will  be  sold  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  The  description  follows: 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Time  Clocks — One  clock  is  a  .SO 
number  machine,  made  by  International  Time  Record¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York.  Their  number  is  6120,  and 
it  is  a  Dial  Recording  Fully  Automatic.  The  second 
clock  is  a  150  number  machine,  from  the  same  manu¬ 
facturer,  number  6140,  and  is  a  Dial  Recording  Fully 
■Automatic  also.  Both  machines  are  in  good  condition. 

The  50  number  machine  will  be  sold  for  $50  and  the  150 
number  machine  for  $100. 

.Any  member  interested  in  this  offer  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  The  Bulletin,  NRDG.A,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York,  and  his  inquiry  will  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  Pennsylvania  store. 


Member  Will  Pay  Casb  for  Five  or  Six 
Used  National  Casb  Registers 

member  in  New  York  State  is  in  the  market  for 
several  used  Cash  Registers  and  asks  that  other  stores 
quote  the  lowest  cash  price  and  complete  mechanical 
details  of  the  equipment  listed  below : 

W.-\NTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  five  or  six  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Registers,  preferably  in  mahogany  finish, 
but  we  can  use  oak  finish.  We  desire  only  the  type 
which  gives  the  customer  a  receipt,  either  in  two  or 
four  drawer  style;  electric  equipped  or  hand  operated. 
Please  furnish  complete  details  and  lowest  cash  price. 

Offers  should  be  sent  to  The  Bulletin,  NRDGA, 
225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  and  they  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  inquiring  member. 


Retailers  demanded  it' 

-here  it  is 


A  LITTLE  over  two  years  ago  one  of  the  best 
.  known  merchants  in  the  retail  field  made  an 
interesting  statement. 

“Shortly  after  I  went  into  business  for  myself  I 
took  your  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service,” 
he  said.  “It  gave  me  a  knowledge  of  business  fun¬ 
damentals  that  I  could  not  have  gained  any  other 
way.  Probably  no  other  single  factor  has  helped  as 
many  men  to  success  in  business  as  your  Course 
and  Service. 

A  stirring  challenge 

“Why  don't  you  do  the  same  thing  for  retailers?"  he 


went  on.  “With  your  standing  among  business 
men  you  could  undoubtedly  get  the  best  merchants 
in  retailing  today  to  contribute  their  knowledge. 

“With  a  similar  Course  devoted  exclusively  to 
merchandising,  retailers  would  benefit  as  they 
have  never  benefited  before.  Modern  methods 
would  take  the  place  of  guesses.” 

We  received  many  such  letters  from  retailers  all 
over  the  country,  and  as  a  result  of  this  demand  we 
prepared  the  Modern  Merchandising  Course  and 
Service. 


The  Modern  Merchandising  Course 

and  Service 


^TEVER  before  have  outstanding 

^  men  in  all  fields  of  retailing 
come  forward  so  wholeheartedly  in 
the  interest  of  better  merchandising 
methods. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  business,  the  price¬ 
less  experience  and  intensely  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  such  experts  as  J. 
C.  Penney,  Frederick  D.  Corley,  Ed¬ 
gar  J.  Kaufmann,  Clayton  Potter, 
W.  T.  Grant  and  the  late  Col.  David 
May  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
retailers  all  over  the  country. 

These  men,  and  many  others 
equally  well  known,  have  given  their 
unstinting  cooperation  in  making 
the  Modern  Merchandising  Course 
and  Service  the  most  practical  profit 
producer  ever  offered  retailers.  For 
example:  John  B.  Garver,  The 
Garver  Bros.  Co.,  Strasburg,  Ohio 
(a  store  doing  a  volume  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  per  year  in  a 


town  of  900), discusses  the  problem 
of  building  a  big  business  in  a  small 
city;  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  in  charge  of 
Store  Systems,  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  tells  what  years  of  experience 
have  taught  him  about  hiring,  train¬ 
ing  and  paying  extra  sales  help. 

Every  problem  answered 
Every  phase  of  retailing  is  discussed 
by  an  equally  capable  authority. 
Problems  are  answered,  suggestions 
made.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  tell 


the  whole  story  here,  but  we  have 
written  a  book  that  does.  It  is  called 
“Progress  and  Profits.”  It  tells  ex¬ 
actly  how  over  50  retail  experts  have 
combined  their  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  to  pour  a  wealth  of  profit- 
producing  ideas  onto  the  desk  of  any 
retailer  who  will  simply  grasp  the 
opportunity  they  offer.  Mail  the 
coupKjn  now  for  your  copy. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

I  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  171  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

(Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  “Progress  and  Profits,”  which  I  may  keep  with¬ 
out  charge. 

I  Name . . 

I  Company . 

I  Business  Address . 

I  Business  Position . 


in  Canada,  addrtjt  tht  AUxandar  HamUtan  InrtitnU,  lAd,,  C>  P>  Rt  RUf.,  Toronto 


STORE  PLANNERS, 


ESIGNERS  AN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 


ioy  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Ohe  first  Chapter 
in  many  a 
STORE’S 
SUCCESS  ^ 
is  written  a 
in  a 
hlue^ 

tirintA- 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Tactories : 
Grand  Rapids 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimorp 
New  York  City 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
Grand  Rapid*.  MichiSan 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  and  iniurmatiun  on  >uur  planning 
service  and  store  equipment. 


Branch  offices 
and  represent' 
atives  in  every 
territory 


WHEN  a  store  scores  a  victory  in  the  battle  for 
business — it  isn’t  an  accident.  Usually  the 
first  chapter  in  that  store’s  success  was  written  in 
a  blueprint.  But  even  before  this,  surveys  are  made. 
Buying  methods  are  considered.  The  entire  store 
area  is  plotted  to  produce  sales.  The  store  is  fore- 
planned  for  sales  appeal.  The  specifications  call  for 
modern  store  equipment  to  aid  in  completing  sales 
at  less  cost. 

H  H  'I 

What  generally  leads  up  to  a  store  plan  of  this 
character  is  the  fact  that  successful  merchants  are 
not  satisfied  with  ’‘business  as  usual.”  When  sales 
are  not  going  ahead,  the  alert  merchant  wants  to 
know  what’s  wrong. 

H  H  H 

He  consults  Grand  Rapids  store  planners  to  locate 
the  trouble.  One  of  our  men,  trained  in  planning 
and  merchandising,  discovers  just  what  is  needed. 
Perhaps  the  non-producing  sales  area  is  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  producing  sales  area.  It  may  be 


that  there  is  not  an  even  flow  of  traffic  throughout 
the  store.  There  are  many  different  things  that 
could  be  wrong. 

HAH 

This  situation  might  seem  to  apply  only  to  large 
stores.  That  is  not  the  case.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  right  these  wrongs  in  small  stores  as  in  large,  and 
we  are  just  as  ready  to  be  of  service  to  the  small  store. 

HAH 

The  duty  of  our  store  planners  is  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  wrong  and  remedy  it.  That  is  why  old 
stores,  after  being  properly  replanned,  show  sales 
increases  as  high  as  75%  to  85%.  That  is  why  new 
stores  properly  planned  show  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  in  sales  and  profits. 

AAA 

Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment,  backed  by  the 
recommendations  of  our  staff  of  more  than  60  store 
planners,  offers  merchants  the  best  business  in¬ 
vestment  they  could  possibly  make.  Send  coupon 
below  for  our  latest  literature.  No  obligation. 
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